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The The Nation's. : Business. 
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Faith as an Nasiebn 
And Not a Relaxer 


Courage for the supreme test that 1943 brings, strength for 
every task that contributes to age — such are our season’s 
greetings. 

For at this fourth Christmas of the war, we Stand in a pésition 
of peculiar peril. We have built the machinery.‘for victory. To a, 
large degree, we now see how to use’that machinery for victory. 
Our peril is that, too readily, we may consider the job done; that 
we may be too sure of eventual victory because deféat has been put 
behind us. 

Blazing fires of zealous devotion in the minds and hearts of 
every Canadian worker in.offiees and factories, farms and services, 

will spare so many lives, save us all so much tragedy and Suffering! 

For the conung year Canadians need more than ever the driving 
force of faith in an idealthe ideal of a better, more-efficient, more 
just democracy; of a postwar world in which the strength of the 
free can and will keep shackled the forces of aggression and 
barbarism. 

Another essential is that confidence in ultimate victory, as it 
mounts higher and higher, should be an energizer and not a re- 
laxer, intensifying our efforts, forearming us against the setbacks 
that next year is almost certain to bring. » 

In such control and harnessing of our confidence will our true 
strength and stamina lie. ® 
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LAST CHANCE FOR BUSINESS? 


Hitler is fighting to win a war. We are fighting to win the peace. 
Since that is our aim, it is high time indeed -that we get ready to 
make good the victory so bitterly won; that we make good the 
idedls of freedom and justice and opportunity under law which 
have been so dearly bought. 

For Canadians two things are needed in the coming year: 

That we achieve a definite, ‘constructive, forward-looking post- 
war programme, and 

That business be purged of practices not in the public interest 
with every means at Hand. 

As stated in an article, “U. S. Firms Tackle Postwar Planning,” 
on page 1 of this issue: “The war has given private enterprise what 
may be its last chance te prove itself. If private enterprise fails 
when the crisis comes—and that will be after the war—it will be 
replaced.” 

Realizing this fact, outstanding American enterprises, and 
some Canadian, are now devoting the most serious attention to 
planning for the postwar world because, as they see it; “They must 
get business away from:its too individualistic past. They must pre- 
pare to assume lIcadership and co-ordination of effort’'on major 
questions. They must see to it that private enterprise has a broader 
conception of its duties to the community.” 

That business should purge itself ‘of bad business is equally 
important. One bad apple can spoil a barrelfu). Ailittle bad business 
endangers all good business. 

This week the press -wires-carried the -story- of the-indictment 
lodged in the United States against a company working on war 
eontracts, charging conspiracy to defraud; “to present false claims 
in the prodtyction and sale of wire and cable used by the armed 

' forces for combat communication purposes.” 

Attorney General Biddle called it “one of the most reprehensible 
cases of defrauding the government and endangering the lives of 
American soldiers and sailors.” 

The record of the present U. S. administration for feuding with 
business and pestering it with suits is not good. Only the courts will 
Teveal whether the firm is in any way culpable. The company 
Management says that as soon as the alleged deviation from stan- 
dard was brought to its attention, every effort was made to correct 
it and “employees at fault were dismissed.” 

But any firm proved guilty of the sort of thing alleged against 
this firm offends against all business, against society and agairfst 
the way of life whose preservation is now being fought for. , 

In the past, business too often has tended to be tolerant of the 
sins and sinners in its midst. That point of view wasn’t good enough 
for 1942, Next year and the next it is simply suicidal. 
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MORE BUSINESSMEN FOR POLITICS 


Almost every Canadian community has its group which com- 
Plains loudly and bitterly about the quality, of municipal govern- 
ment it is getting; about the quality of the men active in municipal 
affairs. Usually this is the group that does least about using its 
Powers and opportunities to correct the situation of which it 
complains. 

On page five we reprint an article by J. V. McAree, columnist of 
the Globe and Mail, Toronto, in which he emphasizes Canada’s need 
for a revival of the old tradition that service in municipal politics 
is the training ground for public service in the wider provincial or 
federal] fields, 

He devotes particular attention to exploding the theory, which 
has recently had some very vocal adherents, that men in municipal 


Politics should not in any way be linked with a ponies party. 
Says McAree: 


“It is one thing to say that issues which divide Canadians nationally 
should not be permitted to enter into the election of @ reeve or alder- — 
man, and quite another to say that political parties should be banned 
from municipal elections.” 


He points out that it was energetic application to municipal‘ 


affairs that gave the C.C.F. political strength in B. C. and the same 
is true in many other areas, 


“Where are the reserves (of the Conservative party) céming from, 
the younger men who in 15 or 20 years will be its leaders in Ottawa? 
They ought to be getting experience on county councils, as village 
Tecves, as city mayors and winning general respect because of their 


disin tecetties labors. The Conservative party is not to be re-created, by 
one man at the top.” 


And as for candidates in municipal affairs having affiliations, 


With political parties; McAree says: “To say that a townghip reeve 
is a Conservative one to be no more a reproach than to say he 
is a Methodist .... To say that a man is a Liberal politician ought 
to suggest no more e discredit than to say that he is a Baptist deacon.” 

Canada is suffering seriously because of the decline in the in- 
tensity of political conviction, Democracy works well only when 


nee ‘al parties are sharply competing for power. And ‘the party 


ystem works well only when the parties comprise large numbers 
of zealous citizens. Parties are dangerous and obnoxious when they 
are made up mainly of “the boys in the back room.” 
Indifference about public affairs is a luxyry Canada can no 


longer afford. With government impinging on almost every phase 


of our business and private lives, more of government business is . 


your business than ever before. " 

The businessman who says he is not too busy to participate in 
Public affairs, who does not hold municipal or, public affairs 
beneath his dignity, who is able. to take. the. Mmaulings public 
life is sure to bring him, is. not only. a realist who properly ap- 
Praises a major need of his time. He is a citizen who deserves the 
‘upport and approbation of his feliows. 


More businessmen should follow such examples: "For in’ a 
the greater the capacity for service, the greater the duty 


democr racy, 
serve, 
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Repert 30.8%. of 
Canadian Males of 
Military, Age 
Enlisted 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 


OTTAWA. In three years and two 
months of war, enlistments in the 
three armed services of Canada have 
totalled 618,318 according to a special 
and hitherto unpublished compila- 
tion prepared by the Department of 
National Defense. 

In addition, there had beer\enroll-! 
ed as draftees under N. R. M. A. 65,- 
017 persons making a total “intake” 
of 681,615. This represents 30.8% of 
the male population of Canada be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 45. 

Total enrolments under N.R.M.A. 
according to this compilation were 
94,149 up to Oct.. 31. ,Of this total 
29,132 or 31% subsequently enlisted. 

The most recent figures of present 
strength in the three armed services 
as compared with the number of men 
enlisted or drafted into the services 
is as follows. Column at ‘the left 
shows enlistments; at the fight the 
present £*RS 











NOVY. SiR ie lcddis te ick 46,374 50,000 
Air Force .....s06 evccces 158,342 140,000 

TMY ..ccceve Setereerecs 476,899 390,000 
Total 30.324 isscen eoeeees 681,615 580,000 


Comparisons of enlistments in the 
three services by districts shows 
striking variations. in - comparison 
with the reported male. population 
of military age. The national aver- 
age is 27.9% with military district 
No. 6 (Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island) showing a high mark 
of 37.9%. The two Quebec districts 
(numbers 4 and 5) show voluntary 
enlistment of only 15.9 and 9.6% re- 
spectively. 


These percentages are raised when | With the first, real test of the 


the total “intake” including oh 
ees is uséd as a. basis:of comp 


The national average 30.8% with eee ae eee 
0 rage is | yeaa 


Nova Scotia nae bet peat 
with 415% and New 
ney No, D. 
The tw 
show sintinadanil of 19.3%” abe 
4) and 123% -Teepectively. 


Permit U. S. Tax Credit 






On ‘Export’ 


WASHINGTON,.—U.’S. Treasury 
policy’ permits business firms to 
maintain advertising in export mar- 
kets even though they cannot de- 
liver products for sale there due to 
wartime conditions. 

Test of whether such advertising 
is deductible from federal taxes is 
whether it is reasonable, in propor- 
tion to previous advertising done in 
the export mafket, and in propor- 
tion to the business previously done 
there. 




















rulings by the American Treasury 
that advertising in wartime is a 
justifiable business expense for 
which tax credits can be allowed, 
provided such advertising is in pto- 
portion to that done prior to «the 
outbreak of war. : 
Rockefeller Raises Point 





































By ROBERT C. STARK 
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Four days after the Progressive 
Conservative party wound up its 
Winnipeg convention and present- 
ed to Canadians a seven-plank, 70- 
clause platform, the Liberal ad- 
ministration chopped the. first} 
splinter from that platform by|’ 
granting an increased rate of pay 
to Canadian soldiers‘ahd the cost- 
of-living bexnus to dependents of 


There is no reason to believe 
that the cost-of-living bonus grant} | 
was made in reply to the Conserva- 
tive platform; it came after many 
months of prodding from many 
quarters throughout Canada. How- 
demonstrate that 
what the Conservatives propose 
only the Liberals can put into ef- 









ily sheorbed ‘into.« fluid LAheralt 


Internal safe in one of Canada's most important war producers last week brought 







S William A. W ecker, right, to the post of vice- aad, metre manager of Gen- 
_ eral Motors of Canada. Succe bim as pr wee pastel manager of the 
affiliated McKinnon Industries is T, Cock. ‘eft f ormer pe cee. of the 
McKinnon unit. Wecker, started bis industrial career in ar I,-assuming . 

: direction of the munitions ee of Hayes W heel Co. Under him, McKinnon 
Industries’ entire production bas been devoted to war. Employment at the St. Catbar- 


ines plant bas more tothe doubled since start of wat, tate eh out put bas been multiplied 


many 


times, Rolling out in buge volume are shell 


tre control instruments 


and other technical equipment. Between Wecker and Cook is shown Engineer Rear 
Admiral E. J. Ciree Croker of the British Adwiedly Technical Mission. . 


Butter Tests Ration Plan. 


Number of Producers Makes Black Market Big Threat 


By, STAFF ‘WRITER / 
OTTAWA. - ~ Rationing of butter 
| brings the authorities face to face 
food 
ye 








control. machinery . set up by 
W. Prices’ and Trade. 


doméstic ‘commo¢ 
thousands of ‘actual: producers and 


Advertising 


By ROBERT T. ELSON 


raised by’ Nelson Rockefélier, ‘Co- 
ordinator of Latin-Americ@n rela- 
tions. On July 17, he-addressed a 
letter to. John L. Sullivan, assistant 
secretary of the Treasury, saying 
that he was urging head# of 400 
leading American business concerns 
to maintain their radio and’ news- 
paper advertising in South America. 
Such advertising’ was necessary 
to protect. American goodwill in 
the Latin American market, where 
much ill will might result from the 
dropping of U. S. advertising, 
Rockefeller pointed out. He also 
said that it was necessary to pro- 
tect consumer preferences for Am- 
erican trademarked goods. 
Sullivan answered ‘that the 
Treasury policy respecting wartime 
advertising also applied to the ex-+ 
port market,- The Sullivan ruling 


The question of American adver-| applied not only Latin American, 
tising in export markets was first] but to all export markets.. 


significance. sig 
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almost as many potential producers 
"as there are farmers. Moreover 
these are scattered right across the 
‘Dominion and the bulk of them live 


tions black markets and bootlegging 


tay ene ‘to abe 


n. # most lib- 






ting W.P:TB. 


“The situation ¢ 
officials has no parallel. Even in 
widely rationed “Great Britain, ac- 


represent 
‘only a fraction of the total popula- 


Adequate policing of producers 
being considered out of the ques- 
tion, the authorities, it is under- 
stood, will largely rely on the honor 
system. They will trust the farm 


housé¢wife to keep her family’s con- |: 


sumption within the official ration 
limit and the city housewife: to buy 
only through the regular trade and 
to. release. any hoarded stock on 
hand at present, If the results of 
this policy are satisfactory, the way 
will. be paved for further food ra- 
tioning when and if necessary. 

Though Ottawa remains officially 
silent, there are rumors that a sur- 
prise. moVe may be impending to 
relieve. the tight supply situation, 
This' might be the shelving of the 
present duty. on imports, or the 
removal of the ban on oleomargar- 
ine or both, Due to the scarcity of 
shipping and raw materials for 
oleo, however, such a. move is re- 
garded more as in the nature of a 
threat to butter producers to get 
busy rather than a practical solu- 
tion. 
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Progressive Conservative Platform: War Policy 


Liberals Adopt Clause One- 


/, War Plank Still Has Plenty of Room for Argument. 





This is the first article of a series dealing with: the seven 
planks of the Progressive Conservative platform. These articles 
-will discuss the individual clauses that make up each plank. 
They are presented to show differing Conservative and Liberal 
philosophies, and to give.a clear im 
whose economic fingortance | may BS as: great’ as its political 
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In aasiet times the small seaecsy 
of butter that Canada’ did import} 
usually came. in refrigerator ships | 
trom tar away New Zealand or Aus- 
tralia, and traffic between ‘those 
Dominions and Canada is certainly 


not very heavy. today. Moreover} ' 


those two big ddiry producers now 


in| have the job of feeding hundred 
of thousands of American soldiers 


As for oleo,: the great bulk of’ the 
raw materials normally come from 
the islands of the far Pacific, now 
largely in the hands of the Japanese. 
Normally, the main raw material is 
tropical vegetable oil, such as coco- 


‘nut oil, but oleo could be made from 


almost any vegetable or animal fat, 
were these not already in. short 
supply and essential to explosives 
production. 


The Milk Muddle 


Behind the butter ration order 
lies.a. story of “too little and too 


late.” Because corrective steps were} 


not taken soon enough to check the 
flow; of raw milk’ into cheese’ and 
because of the steady deterioration 
of manpower on’ ian farms. it 
is possible ~ that Canadian house- 
wives will face a considerable ‘cut 
in their present’ butter ration in 
1943. 

The fact that the ration a was 
introduced -in face of vehement and 
repeated denials, also jeopardizes 
the W.BT.B. position in-regard’ to 
other commodities,’ The public may 
be expected ‘to be highly sceptical in 
future of the pronouncements of 
board officials. The spread of cou- 
pon rationing to. other types of mer- 
chandise may therefore be hastened. 
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There are those who contend that 
“practically” up»to strength two 
months after the battle is not nee 
enough. 


So. far as. adequate supplies of 
material are : the ad- 
ministration can point. ‘to the 
that Canada is producing a consid- 


; erable surplus of arms over and]. - 
ments; it: ities a: being’? into lorder that they can and shall be ‘above the needs'of our own forces, t 
so- employed in relation’ to our} and that it was this’ vity} |, 
which won our recent place on the | | 
Combined Production and’ Re- 
sources. Board with the United 
Kingdom and United States. Can- 
ada is retaining only 20% oféite) 
n; 50% is} 
going to Britain or Russia and 20% tT 
is going to the Pacific areaene 


~| own armament 


half of the U. S. he 





ahead is driving the Jeading busi- 
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nesses of the United’ States ‘into a 
brand new field of economics—post- 
war planning. 

So important do these corporations 
regard the field of postwar planning 
that sorhe of them are assigning vice- 
presidents and 
‘search on this task as a full -time job. 

- . Stupendous Problem 
' The researchers are faced with 
stupendous problems. ‘They must 
get business away from its too-indi- 
vidualistic past. They must prepare 
to assume leadership and co-ordina- 
tion. of effort on major questions. 
They’ must see to it that private 


|\D.1..L. Refunds 
|Unexpected Profit 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Defence Indus- 
tries Ltd., wholly’ owned subsidi- 
‘ary of Canadian ‘Industries Ltd., 
has refunded £80,000 to the British 
Government on ‘account of certain 
-favor- 





_ or s othe company’s actin 


of Public : 
sleb-auithecity’ torte hat tne ae 
company had followed. a similar 
‘policy for the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

It is understood. that the refunds 
_mentionéd were in connection 
‘with work done’two years ago. 
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They will be faced with a postwar 
demand’ for full-time production. 
They will have millions of young 
men and women trained along in- 
dustrial lines, who must be put to 
work. 

‘Their postwar production itself 
will be full of problems. For one 
thing, there will be many new prod- 
ucts to make. Old dies and tools will 
not be of much use. . There will be 
new materials to handle, new colors 
and new outlets. The very distribu- 
of the postwar goods will be a 
problem, because distribution, a 
powerful cog in our general eco- 
homic machine, is being disrupted 
more and more by the necessities of 
war and shortage,of shipping faci- 
lities. 


The Postwar Car 


Andustrially, the automotive busi- 
ness has long been America’s busi- 
ness leader. What is its view of the 
postwar picture? 

Here is the answer given recently 
by a high executive of one of the 
world’s largest automotive corpora- 
tions: 

“We have a planning group which 
is:attempting to deal with postwar 
Problems in an extensive way. It 
Operates on a decentralized basis 
and the various problems are passed 
on to keymen in our various 
branches to work out. 

“We feel that all classes of the 
community have lost out by having 


Teason for this; and all classes of 
the community would benefit by 
the reverse. We are working toward 
achieving this.” 
Although the world is waiting for 
@ revolutionary “postwar car,” this 
. (Continued on page 2, col. 7) 








Liquor Firms Donate 


Patriotic Advertising? 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—There is every expec- 
tation that spirits,: wine and beer 
manufacturers will be permitted to 
continue “sponsored” advertising to 
Victory Loan campaigns and other 
patriotic’ campaigns, but there is 

open controversy as to the probable 
cetet and terms of such a settle- 
ment. The Prime Minister an- 
nounced a ban on direct or product 
advertising last week. 


’ The point raised is what expendi- 
tures will be permitted by officials 
if “contributed” advertising by 
liquor firms is allowed. At present 
there is no limitation on thesamount 
of such advertising which a firm 
may donate to aid the sale of Vic. 
tory Bonds or other w ie. pro- 
jects. There. are certain income tax 
regulations which ‘limit the amount 
a firm may spend on advertising 
compared with normal or prewar 
expenditures. 

- There are also certain special con- 
cessions given by income tax auth- 
orities at the time*of Victory Loan 
campaigns to encourage the amount 


jot sponsored advertising donated for 


the purpose of boosting bond sales, 
But if a manufacturer or distribu. 
tor of alcoholic who, after 
Feb. 1, 1943, is prohibited from 
spending any money on direct ad- 
vertising, were to turn his entire ap- 


propriation to the sale of war save 
ing certificates or some other patri- 
oti¢ purpose and use the firm name 
only’ as a sponsor of such appeals, 
what would Ottawa rule? Would 
Such a policy be permitted? If it 
Were, the entire Fourth Victory 
Loan advertising next summer, for 
@xample, might quite easily be 
underwritten by the alcoholic bev- 
‘erage industry. If not, what steps 
Would be taken to curtail or limit 
Such expenditures? 

Right now these are questions 
which must await official rulings 
either from the Cabinet itsef or 
from Hon. Colin Gibson, Minister of 
National Revenue. Mr. Gibson is 
charged with administration of the 
new wartime alcoholic beverages 
order. 

Arthur W. Merriam of the Departs 
Mant of National Revenue will be 
in charge of administrative rulings 
in respect of the advertising clauses 
of the order. Rulings on a number of 
contentious points regarding -high- 
Way and tavern signs, trucks, trade 
Hames, etc., will be issued as prompt- 
ly as possible, officials state. 

One ruling already clearéd is that 
Publications bearing a later than 
Feb. 3 date of issue may carry liquor 
Advertising so long as they are in 
Hands of common carriers prior to 


Feb, 1. 
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she had something to do with. the 
butter supply. 
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Sherwin-Williams Co, of Canada 
Dp for the current year are 
encouraging, according to the presi- 
dent, D. A. Whittaker, at the an- 
nual meeting. During the first quar- 


during a. | 


two, the type that the trade knows 
as the No, 2 tall can being elimi- 

nated by Ottawa order. Trouble is 
that there is enough tin plate al- 
ready cut for over 70 millions of 


“| Planning ane ai 


> (Continued from page 1) 


will stiffer. Express will go in. 


corporation will have nothing de-| creasingly by air, but freight wit 


signed and ready for production the 


moment peace comes. 
“Our technicians,” says the 


of the company, “have a full time 
job now, and it will take two years 
to "work out a new model after the 


war.” 


Research done so far indicates that 


fot be affected greatly, because it 
will,be more economical to move it 
by rail. ‘Transport planes, he de. 
clarés, will have-.up to 5,000 hp, 
capacity as against about 1,200 hp. 
il ae cat llth 
sands as compared v ee 
hundreds. “ 


ter of the current fiscal year—Sep- 
tember to Novenjber—sales were 
slightly ahead of the like period last 
year, the president reported. Con- 
sidering scarcities of materials and 


For the civilian flier, price will 
not be a general Obstacle to the 
increased use of airplanes. Safety 1s 


the barred can. Ottawa is anxious | the postwar car will use 100 octané 
that this be used up in 1943 so that} aviation gasoline, now being pro- 
there will be no waste but there | duced in great quantity. This would 


No. Restrictions 
‘on Quality! | 


There is no rationing on: quality and distinction 
‘<= at legst, not af the Men's Shop. Here you can 
sil find the very best in men's apparel, And if you 

{= hove. been promising yourself. an overcoat that will . 

ie =e "g0 further" — o coat witha distinctive air of rugged. <j 


“) =individualism — then 
seers choice, 


a-Men's Shop overcoat is your 
Here you will will. find 


hed dreisriag 


| * Cheviots, smooth, warm Meltons, comfortable “Bur- 


ob 
a quality counts for so Much, 
"s = Mee s Shop.” «| e 


errys'' — and many more besides. These days, when 


we suggest you try the 


.. Overcoats from 435.00 to $90.00. 
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WRITTEN EACS WEER EXCLUSIVELY FOR TRE FINANCIAL POST BY 


LONDON.—This is. the panto- 
mime season. Legitimate produc- 
tions.are being bustled out ‘of-one 
theatre , after another :to : take 
room” for - “Robinson: Crusoe,” 
“Little Red Riding ‘Hoodj’” “Jack 
the Giant Killer,” ‘and “Jack‘ and 
Ji” These ‘ pantomimes © never 
change. There is alwk the 
“dame” “played by’ a vi rous 
comedian, the principal girl 
(ultra feminite ‘in skirts), . the 
principal boy (iltra. feminine, in 
tights), and the evil witch: ‘whose 
machinations. are foiled - by. the 
benevolent and lovely fairy. The 
pantomime: season runs for about 
10 weeks, causing an * immense’ 
Upset -in*“the thegtre, but ‘one 
coulti “as easily. imagine: "London 
without its lord mayor as Britain 
wi ithéyt: its Christmas pantomime. | 

The gnly. trouble is that. the in- 
fluence -of :pantomime seems to) 
have spread. to the political fai.’ 


demon- King coming | 
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when the Germans decided re- 
cently to, occupy. the whole of 
France. They. were not crocodile 
tears that.Hitler shed, they were 
real, With gentleness and sorrow 
he. told the marshal-how he had 
longed: for peace, how he -had 
only desired to serve his: neigh- 
bors and: live’ with them in 
brotherly love. But’ eveeywhere 
Germany - wént or her: mission 
there hé. found Britain and 
America, urged on by the Jews, 
determined to have war, It is true 
that he, Hitler, had bombarded 
open Spanish cities in the civil 
war, invaded and occupied 
Czecho-Slovakia,, raided. and .oc- 
cupied Austria, conquered . and. 
murdered Poland — but. could - it 
not . be -seen~ that) all. this: was 
merely an ~expression of. love 
by Germany. for her: neighbors? | 


i detus » fair to Mussolini. His 
4 ¢ other day really man- 
‘ Bedalt th English. They 
 ndt mind when he said‘ that 


“p Sey were savages ‘who- still 
-| painted their bodies, that they 


has saaers dadeteed himself but 
never $o much as when he wrote 
oa letter to Petain 


ity = treasurer, 
aS executive, 
t. prob- 

» taxes, busi- 
tters, - 


and 


were. cruel barbarians, that they 
were tyrants. Those wére the ex- 
pected outpourings. But there 
was one thrust that got by and 
it hurt.. : 
“These English,” sneered Mus- 
solini, “drinking tea at 5 o'clock 


jin their: dinner jackets.” That is 


an accusation which. no English- 
‘man--will--take from--any~ mah, 
much less a Wop. Never under 
any circumstances would an Eng- 
| lishman wear & dinner jacket at 
5 o'clock .in the. ao 


es, jacket, not a I sone 
to exaggerate the incident | 


government controls, Mr. Whittaker 
added, he was reasonably satisfied 
the company will be able to main- 
tain sales and hold operating ex- 
penses down at a reasonable level. 


- 
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Famous Players Canadian Co 
has made ah offer to Mansfi d 
Theatre’ Co. to purchase its assets 
for $535,000; Mansfield holders are 
meeting Dec. 29 in Montreal to con- 
‘sider this. 


Of the amount involved $122,500 
would be in cash and the balance'of 
$412,500 in 4% 15-year first mort- 
gage bonds of a new Mansfield 


Theatre Co. Preferred holders would |’ 


receive $112,500 or $15 per share in 
eash and. would be allotted $55 in 
bonds for each share held. Signet 
sargholders would get } 

per shave, Bonds would 

nual sinking fund of $15,000 roa 


would “be Seren ieed ——— 
Players. ap see 


a p, 


tae =a 


10% Paper Cut’ == 
For Magazines? | . 


pecial Correspondence a 

wasedieereien 1 redug-~ 
tion in amount of print paper to be 
used by. each magazine publisher 
in 1943 as ¢ompared with 1942 was 
recommended to the War Produc- 
tion Board by ‘the Magazine: In- 
dustry. Advisory Committee at a 
meeting with the W.'P. B, Print 
and ‘Publishing Division here this . 
week. This recommendation serves 
only as a guide to policy which 
must eventually be determined by 
W: P.B. itself: 


Porter, of The Farmer’s Advocate 
‘was told on his recent trip to Great 


wartime is an 85% extraction. In 
other words it utilizes almost all 


doesn’t seem to be enough can- 
neries: to handle this size with 
present equipment. It’s suggested 
that the tall cans might be used for 
tomato juice but that would take 
only some 30 to 35 million. of them. 


ments of strategic mineral ores 
were on their way to the United 
Nations. ‘ 
ES 3e 
Dehydrated Bricks 
Dehydrated vegetables are be- 


OPA Shakeup Affects Canada 


See More Pressure on W.P.T.B. Ceilings Inevitable 


ieee Wars 


time Prices and- Trade Board will 
have to takerfurther steps to buttress 


Canadian price ceilings against ad- 


vancing prices in the United States. 

A general increase’/in the VU. §. 
price level and particularly in foods 
appears virtually certain as a resul 


re ~ Jof the fitst major’ shakeup in ‘the 
Ste pe ee 


American ecoriomic high command 


‘}as represented by resignation of 


Price Administrator Leon Hender- 


i i quite succeeded in be- 
Bs Bor oe Vnited Sta’ 
ald Gordon is to 


ates Vpn. eae are 


crisis. of. ee on the’ a 

front claimed the colorful new dea 

er as its first victim. mis 
Lippman’s phrase “a mild cr 


is by. no means @ a cals wane 


cause the Administration has ‘not 
and, has no. intention..of surrenioea 
ing to the inflationary forces : 
now, appear’to be on the offensive. - 
Retreat, Not Reut | 
Rather this is a temporary, re- 


| treat, pending a realignment of @e- 


CALLING 


y, CA Y / hh e 
iy Ao ap : A 


Mussolini -had better be careful. 
There’s nothing so terrible as the’ 
anger of an Englishman accused 
of wearing the wrong clothes. 

Evening dress is‘a sore, sub- 
ject with Mussolini, At the re- 
ception. at the Polazzio : Venetia 
for Chamberlain, Il Duce decided 
to wear a white tie and tails out 
of respect to his guest. It was a 
dreadful -sight,-a-sight-1-still. re- 
call with horror. His collar was 
a quarter of an inch high but 
nearly two feet round. The jacket 
fitted nowhere. .He must have 
inherited the weaistcoat.. Even 
Chamberlain and Halifax, who 
always, made Saville Row blush, 
Jooked like fashion plates beside 
him. 


fenses and a rebuilding of sole 
fences to protect headquarters as 
well-as the frontline. ~~ * 
“Unlike a retreat ‘on \the anilitary 
front, however, e¢onomic ground 
cannot be reclaimed until forces of 
a free economy once more come ifito 
play. The already heavy pressure 
of American prices on the Canadian 


j ceilings will be intensified, not 


modified as Gordon hoped when 
Henderson first estab overall 
control on the American level. 
* Henderson's resignation does not 
solve the problem which is para- 
mount—to gain public acceptance 
in ‘the United States for the nécés- 
safy measures’ to close the “infla- 
tionary gap” and relieve the almost 
irres le pressure for higher 
prices created by abnormally high 
purchasing power and severely cur- 
tailed civilian supply. - 

This involves treasury policy, tax- 


-ation-on- consumers moré nearly. ap- 


proaching Canadian levels, enforced 


savings and.a programme for’ sub- |. 


sidies to ease: pressure on ceflings. 


There will pe revision of the ra-}' 


tioning system to simplify it and 
moderate some of: the complicated 
regulations that irked a mercurial 
peoplé who have hot taken kindly 
to wartime restrictions: But who- 
eyer follows Manderiete-4ah Sie bést 


Caiadinn Broadcasting Coa 
To’ Pay For News Service’ 


_ By. STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA. —A new ‘dink w 
Canadian Press and British United 
Press will be paid for ‘the news 
services they furnish to the Cana- 


will be effective April ‘1, 1943, 
Negotiations with Canadian Press} 
‘have been completed. The amount} 


meray abled ow nee. 


Dat 


what Don-| a” 
colu h n nd eS 


| havy specifications as saered and 
| Seeiaicmn is wating be hewn ne te aves. 


bet at this writing is Senator Pren- 
tiss Brown of Michigan who piloted 
the price control law through con- 
gress—will have:to increase ration- 
ing of essential commodities to 
guarantee equitable distribution. 
Bright spot is that by delivering 
“Henderson's scalp to‘his critics, 
: Administration does strengthen 
its political position with the incom- 
ing congress. 
“This ‘last! ig: most important be- 
cate the aniti- inflationary _pro- 


The reaction to his departure is in 
itself significant jof the confusion 
still existing. 

The commodity and security mar- 
kets advanced, although it was the 
so-called conservative elements 
who were foremost in urging that 
the United States follow Canada’s 
example and freeze prices and 
wages. Hon. Ralph O. Brewster, a 
Republican senator from rock- 
ribbed Maine where New Dealers 
are regarded as heretics to be ab- 
jured and foresworn, declared Hen- 
derson’s critics would be “praying 
ite| for his return,” Tle International 
ay Latex. Co. onejof the, sa 


‘page- commending Hes. 
‘s work, . 

4 to ble ecitien, tieodieeed 3e2 
cp lise gage opener: mained an unregenerate New 
tration he -had many friends; no| Dealer, an enemy of the farmer and 
one than ‘the. man. ‘in. the|a bureaucrat bent on snarling the 
House. ' War effort/in miles of Fed: tape-.- 


Carm ichael Reviews. 


1942-War Production 
The “Three M’y”—smaterials, machines, manpower—gre 
the vital elements of production and a shortage in any one of — 
~ these. fields can. afféct output as a whole. So states H. J. 
Carmichael, co-ordinator of production, in a review of Can- 
‘ ada’s efforts on the industrial front in 1942. oe from 
~ this follow. 


Of all the hundreds of Canadian Thdustrial plants now making 
munitions and: supplies of war, only two were turning out exactly 
the same products three years ago. 
: ; 7 a * 


ad 


_ Canada has literally beaten her plowshares into machine guns. 
Early in 1943 our wartime industrial capacity will reach its peak 
objective, arated annual cutout of $3.7 billions worth of war supplies, 


The war has created many new Recs for the Canadian people, 
intensified many old ones . . . Essentially they are complex and in- 
terrelated, but they can be grouped roughly under three main headings 

. materials, machines and manpower. Canada hes suffered shortages 
in all three, Yet Canadian wartime industry is facing up to them with 
vision and ingenuity. Our production ” on —, swiftly and 
eee to its peak. 

* 

Vite? raw materials . .. must be diverted trom non-essential uses, 

conserved for essential war production: This programme of conserva- 


tion must apply to the whole industria) structure from top to. bottom |,” 
. . » National and interallied: controls ‘however effective, must be}. 
supplemented ... . Industry must ‘understand the necessity ‘of conserv- ‘ot 


ing its allocated material, 


* os 6 fs 


The men. who make munitions: acs iobil heed asttitlcs to kno 
pounds 


ow they can be made most économically . -..A million 


oe steel forgings have been sa¥ed-on annual, production 


machining the gun body from a 30-pound 
the larger 40-pound bar the original 
mass production, small economies are big « 
yeep mf pica anyon 
greatest obstaclé overcome was oe 
in ar 


ren by, bar of steel 
ian 
In 


to regard army and 


: ee en ae 


C.P. will receive is approximately ie 


$40,000 annually. A similar 
ment is being made with B*U. P. 
Since Jan, 1, 1941,-when the C.BC. 


‘orate 


Radio Forum on Politics 
Said U nder Consideration. 


sn 


; Pater 


itr br Set tr tn sein 
a itl eo ay mates consis one pin te conser 


tion programme. t use of manufacturing capacity is another: 
eitcheoenee so against | } 


cee 


economies | 
n might be instanced. The |.]} 
The traditional rigidity |'] 


offer great possibilities in economy, , 
for engines would increase 30 to 35% | _..* Ocean Travel 
in efficiency. Present ergines, of} Of ocean transport, one executive 
course, could not snd 100 octane [has ‘thig to say- “Ocean trazsport as 
gasoline. we knew it before thewar is a thing 
The postwar englad, according to|of the past. Airplanes will supplant 
one automotive’industrialist, will be} it ¥. of course, will still go 
lighter and\on a redesigned and| by ships, but they will be a different 
lighter chassis, We will have 10 to 20/ type, more moderate in. size and 
times the amount of aluminum and | cheaper to’ operate.” 
Se ee ue ae t of The rahways of ‘the United States, 
agnesium available for general] which are-hit very hard when times 
‘}tdrm hard, are also working on the 
hie the’ postin. car. ah dons postwar problem. One major line 
out, the volume of.its production will|has a Peatwar Research *Council 
be determined by the public’s pur- | headed up' by a vice-president. The 
chasing power: When the purcbas-j council is broken into ‘Bib-commit- 
ing power is up to $80 billions, the tees, each headed by a man specially 
automotive industry tan tell exactly |qualified to deal with his committee's 
how many cars ean be sold. It’ has|gubject. Right now the passenger 
had no experiencé in estimating | Service committee is designing a 
buying power in excéss of $80 bil- postwar pattern of the highest type 
lions, bat oie SAE ees oe service at the lowest cost; the 
poerch Gupte ‘that if]: t: service committee’ is going 
buying powér is maiti at $100-| frito: thé question of truck co-ordina- 
sib. bition, there: weld on: ins tion, and others are. laying solid 
crete at Ete 40% in-ear production, for personnel, airways, 
Diesel Railroads =” pee memes prob> 


‘ociigilicrt did ations oan tne Fes 
the automotive industry will be sup- | 


te 


uneconomical . ; 
be taken: by- 


the main probient.to be overcome. 


pemers be & 


b which 


lead to new 
te going deeply’ 
» of dehydration, in 


tables would be slashed by hours, 
In the postwar era, says one @xecu- 
tive, travel by air ‘will ‘increase 

heavily and railway Pullman trattic 


Investor’s Index 


there is 2 

af employees and 
employers coming together to work 
pout solutions to the tremendous 
probleins™ which will present them- 


“there is much 
be done. Let 
: Tiean: 
is mafried, I lived ins 
Setting $2,700 a year 
inthe other part of the 
ex was setting $6,000, and be 
had a.car.» I:recall thinking at the 
time that if I were ‘in. the position 
that that man was in'there would be 
nothing more I would want.. I found 
/myself enunciating the principle, 
which is in the minds of many people 
today ‘anyone who gets double f 
what you are getting is simply se’ 
ting too denned mauch.’ 
“This is very unsound, 
ef courde, itis very — 
Education. must break it down.” 


a ee see Oe Cette one 
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Set aseeedeesvesseess “« 
eebetewers a ee eee e 
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“PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES 
“OF OUTSTANDING MERIT’ 


3 a > CIBA shanties lave avelved in | 


“y, . their laboratories a. certain nun- 
ie 5 he eastarentesten eet | 
- ehh, of which represents an ad- | 
 Yanee in modern therapy. . | 
 GIBA Specialties are ethically | 

marketed and destined primarily 


- for uae through prescription by | 
ae Meek Dental » and Veterin- | 
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heard. the, bells ‘on. Christmas: Day ) i. , a egy | 7 
Their-old, familiar carols. play, : | ) EAT ad 7 \ 
28 R And wild and sweet. . | He Be bags eet > is “Gf 
r | 7 The words repeat " 2 ha 
a Of peace on earth, good-will to men! (ie DS 
| ‘o~ 
ion will vd one 
use it — y Z ra | 4 oh r > 
she de And in despair‘I bowed my head; e 
000 h. : - ty 
1200 hp. "There is:no peace on earth,” |said) rire, 
yin thou. | Nags ay ; le 
fo a “For. hate.is strong, e fl 
peice will | | And mocks the. song OL inl 
46 ag : 
Balety 0 OF peace on. earth, good-will-to men| OS id Pepe, 
. : See (ae ee 
executive | a ae 
ansport as 7 De jl 
i6a thing Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: ee = 
supplan : / bee 
iL still. go “God is not dead; nor: doth he sleep! oe 
a different . 


size and | The Wrong shall. fail, 
ted Staten, +The Right prevail, 


ing on the With: peace_on-earth, good-will to-men.” 
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policy: ra * ts Ges ts 
“Every person able and will- 

ing to work must be assured of 

gainful occupation with ‘suffi- 


cient means to maintain a} me 
and family, The ve is full . 
employment and fair ‘wages un-| totalitarian’ government. 


der p 






substitute for work.” ~*~ 
In most discussions of the post: 


place. The me 
England, has discussed the subject 
at length in a recent series of art- 
icles. This publication argues that 
cyclical unemployment can } 

be remedied if the state assumes 
responsibility for insuring that the 
community spendg on capital 
goods each year as much money 


Secondly, a given amount of 
money spent on increasing invest- 
ments is likely to have a larger 



















as the public is trying to save. ultimate effect. 
Labor Mobility Necessary. Thirdly, if there are to be sub- 
In peacetime, full t | sidies for consumption, only the 


pearance of the unemployed, It 
is quite compatible with the con- 
tinuance of normal minimum emi- 
ployment. The Economist points 
out that it is imperative forthe 
elasticity of the national econo:ny 
that there should be a substantial 
degree of mobility of labor, and 
not every change of job can be ex- 
pected to be accomplished between 
night and morning. Full employ- 
ment is also compatible with a 
certain degree of seasonal unem- |" 
ployment. 
Why Depression? 

A depression occurs when the 
community spends less money 
than is needed to buy the whole 
of the output of which it is cap- 
able. ‘Dealing with the cure for 
this condition, The Economist 
points out that broadly speaking, 
if the community is underspend- 
ing, any increase in spending 
would improve matters. At the 
bottom of a depression the state 
can reduce unemployment by giv- 
ing consumers more money to 
spend, either by a direct subsitly, 
or by putting a few million young 
men into uniform and giving them 
army pay. 

In so far as there is reason to be- 
lieve that a modern commumity 
has an inherent tendency to save 
more than it can invest, the en- 
couragement of consumption at 
the expense of saving is a sound 
long-term policy. But if the de- 
pression arises because of a de- 
ficiency of investment, that is, 
broadly speaking, of capital con- 
struction, the direct way of meet- 
ing it would be to increase invest- 
ment. 

4 For Increasing Investment 

There are four reasons why a 
policy of increasing investment is 
preferable, at least in the short 
run, to one of subsidizing con- 
sumption—that is of reducing 
saving. 

An investment policy can, with- 
in limits, be turned on and off ix: 
accordance with changing circum- 
stances; a subsidy to consumption 
or any other direct grants to the 
people, once given, would be very 
hard to withdraw. 


state can provide them; but it can 
induce othérs, as well as itself to 
expand investments, + 

Finally, an increase in invest- 
ment is more “natural” in that it 
responds to the individual acts of 
choice that led to the saving; it is 
therefore likely to be more stable. 
It is stressed that if the whole bur- 
den of maintaining investments 
were thrust on the state, the task 
might well be beyond its means. 


Limited Field 


The state, ‘as an investor, is sub-- 
ject to a large number of limita- 
tions. It has difficulty in enter- 
ing the field of competitive in- 
dustry. This particular difficulty 
leads it to concentrate its public 
works in fields that are not finally 
remunerative, such as public 
buildings, roads, bridges and the 
like. The Economist declares that 
if too much of the community sav- 
ings are invested in forms that 
yield no money return, there will 




























save, do so in the expectation of 
monetary return on their savings. 
A mar. who has saved aji his life 
cannot live on the magnificence of 
the local town hall. 


If the standard of material liv- 
ing is to maintain its steady rise, 
it is essential that as much as pos- 
sible of the community savings 
should be invested in forms that 
will yield a tangible and material 
dividend in the future—and that 
is what any state short of the to- 
talitarian has difficulty in doing. 
Totalitarianism is, indeed, the ulti- 
mate end of a “public works” 
policy, says this publication. 


Second Best 


The Economist points out that 
‘all this is not to say that the state 
should never engage in capital 
construction on its own account— 
on the contrary, there is an in- 
escapable obligation to do so if 
the alternative is a cyclical depres- 
sion—but it is to say that “public 
works” shouldbe regarded as a 
very poor second best. The prim- 
ary object of an investment policy 
should be to see that private in- 
vestment is kept steady at a high 


Fisheries Commission 


Bringing Salmon Back 


Frem Qur Qwn Correspondent 

VANCOUVER.—One of the big-; ing in the Adams River and those in 
gest conservation jobs in Canada js/ the Chilko. This year’s run was re- 
being performed by the International | turning to the Adams River, where 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commis-| it had been spawned in 1938, and was 
sion. The long-term objective is to| the largest since the slide occurred 
bring the Fraser River fishery in| at Hells Gate, This has encouraged 
B. C. back to its former greatness. the commission, which believes. that 

Those who have made the closest | by carefully planning it will be pos- 
study of the famous sockeye salmon | sible to have ngt three strong sock- 
of the Fraser believe it will be pos- eye runs on the Fraser, but 26—the 
sible to develop an industry there | result of restoring four of the larger 
capable of returning a minimum of | spawning areas and placing them all 
$30 millions annually. At présent|/on a basis where spawning’ occurs 
the average returns from the area are| every year rather ‘tha once every 
about $6 millions. four. : 

In the old days the Fraser support- . 
ed dozens of canneries and an army 
of fishermen, but the rockslides 













f . 


The sockeye, whose life is being 
closely scrutinized by the ‘commis- 
sion’s experts, moves in four-year 
cyeles. Fish hatched thi-fall in 
spawning areas—the lakes and tri- 
butary rivers of the Fraser system— 
go to sea next spring. Where they 
go once they reach the ocean no one 
knows, But authorities do know that 
when the salmon are four years old 
they return to the place where they 
were: spawned—unless corimercial 
fishermen or obstructions in. the 
river channels bar their course. 


Tagging Fish 




















that-continued to survive .the rock 
slides; ; 
At present there are three weil. 


cstablighed and important sockeye 
runs on the Fraser—those originat- 


\. The role ofthe government should 


purposeful saab programme. ; 

Economist” that tax allowance for depreciation 

be drastically increased. in depressions, to encourage 

industrial expansion and replacement. aaa 
t * 





be trouble. The individuals who 





contitiaane eee Se ee Providing Canada’s national income for the last three 
by tagging aes Sect to| 2 1942 equals the average of the first nine months as 
discover means of rehabilitating the by the Dominion ‘€au oF Ot , the: : 
lost runs while building up the runs 4 billions, This om with $6.5 billions ; 
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For. example, “The 


level, and only if that fails to close 
the gap by “public works.” - 
Price,To Be 

An analysis shows that at the 
price level of 1938, the require- 
ment for full employment in the 
United Kingdom was that £1,200 
million a year should be spent on 
capital goods., This would repre- 
sent approximately one-fifth of 
the gross nati¢nal output. In Cana- 
dian terms, this expenditure would 
be equivalent to about $1 billion. 

This figure is very much larger 
than is usually realized and its 
magnitude serves to illustrate why 
it is that attempts by governments 
have in the past so frequently 
failed to produce any effect on the 
state of trade. A “public works” 
ptogramme of an extent small in 
comparison with the required total 
may easilygio positive harm if the 
circumstances of its announce- 
ment are such as to create an at- 
mosphere of alarm and frighten 
the private individual or institu- 
tion with money to lay out. 

For Interest Rate 

_ The main endeavor of a full em- 
ployment policy. must, therefore, 
be to maintain a large and steady 
volume of investment. ‘The most 
direct instrument for this purpose 


is the rate of interest. However, 


even the lowest rate of: interest 
may fail to niake borrowing at- 
tractive, if the risks of investment 
appear to be too great. Some more 
direct and positive’ method of 
stimulating investments will be 
required. Much could be done by 
means of taxation. 

Thus, says The Economist, there 
is no reason why the allowances 
that are made from the income tax 
liability of industrial companies 
for the depreciation of plants 
should be immutable from year to 
year. In bad years, they could be 
double — provided , the whole 
amount was spent’ Much could 
also be done by direct control and 


encouragement. A national invest-. 


ment ‘board has hitherto usually 
been regarded as a means for dis- 
couraging unsound investments in 
boom years. But it would be still 
more useful as a means of en- 
couraging and facilitating invest- 
ments when the state of national 
economy requires ‘it. 
Inflation Danger 

By these and other means the 

state should do its utmost to keep 


Practical efforts have already been 
put forth to facilitate the passage of 
salmon through Hells Gate, and a 
rock cut is now being driven which, 
if found inadequate in itself, will 
form a preliminary ‘part of a. per- 
manent fishway or ladder costing 
several thousand dollars... fs 


The. commission has ample evi- 
dence to show that the Hells Gate 
blockade has not only resulted in 
the total disappearance of some pre- 
vious runs, but has destroyed vast 
numbers~of fish in years when .a 
certain proportion of the run got 
through. For instance, last year it 
is estimated that more than a mil- 
lion sockeye on the way to the 
spawning areas, unable to combat 


the narrow strip of - treacherous} 
water.at the Gate, gave up the fight 


and were destroyed. 
4 oe 


Estimated National 
D.B.S. Index 1935-39=100 













































to private investment. This it can do by : from, 
confidencpehaking measures, and yi lek a 
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ent | tary.disturbance. It is admitted 
instability inthe value of money 
may have to be accepted asthe 
price of stability of employment, 
No International < 





tional one. A full employment 
policy could hardly be carried out 
without fairly far-réa 
trol over international trade and 
exchange. Full “émploymient is 
not hostile to an expanding or 
even to a liberal system of foreign 
trade but it requires the. working 
out of devices by which interna-. 
tional trade can be kept under 
control without being restricted. 
There is no reason why these de, 
vices should not be worked out, 
says “The Economist.” But it has 
not yet been accomplished and un- 
til it has, the danger will remain 
that the attempt to secure full em- 
ployment at home will lead to and 
be frustrated by, economic strife 
abroad. f 
Deaden Initiative 

The fourth danger ig seen as be- 
ing that full employment might 
lead to economic ossification. De- 
pressions, like wars, help to weed 
out the inefficient and have their 
part to play in progress. If in- 
dustry and commerce are to be fe- 
lieved of the haphazard risk of 
cyclical depression, there is all the 
more reason for insisting on the 
necessity for the maximum’ vol- 
ume of healthy. free competition 
within the community. The nearer 
the approach to full employment, 
the greater will be this necessity. 

The Economist concludes that 
the difficulties of full employment 
are not those of attaining it, but 
of the companions it will bring 
with it. There is good reason, it 
says, to believe that it can be se- 
cured without making the state 
totalitarian, without. debauching 
the value of money, without caus- 
ing strife abroad or stagnation at 
home. But these are affirmations 
of faith, not evidences of proof. 






ment, It is argued that although 
there may be s limit to whet can 
conveniently ~be ‘invested _ within 
the present institutional frame- 
work, it is ridiculous to suggest 
that there is a limit to what can 
possibly be invested. To maintain 
that would be to believe that the 
machine has exhausted its useful- 
ness to mankind. 5s 
Political Angle 

A more reasonable apprehen- 
sion, says this journal, is that only 
the state will have the resources to 
engage in the necessary volume of 
investment, and that the policy of 
leaving as much as possible to 
other agencies may prove to be 
unworkable. 

It i8 recognized that the role of 
the state in financing investments 
should be kept as small.as possible 
as the stability of the monetary 
system would be involved while a 
gradual spreading of state control, 
by way. of capital investment, 
would put the whole community 
at the mercy of any political ad- 
venturer who could capture the 
political machine. j 

Monetary Risk 

Second risk of the plan is the |’ 
monetary one.’ The ultimate re- 
liance of the policy is on expendi- 
ture by the piate and, however}. 
great the stimulus to private busi- || 
ness, there is likely to be ‘a,con-| 
siderable volume of state invest- 
ment, especially in years that 
threaten to be bad. This would 
almost inevitably lead to the ex- 
pansion of credit, that is to the 
creation of money. 

The question must therefore be:| | 
asked whether a policy which en- 
visages periodical creation of what 
may be large amounts of new 
money may not lead ic monetary me 
instability, which would not only | giaysAnr puce mesh 
be undesirable in itself but also, UNION GAS HEAD eters 
by deranging the relationship be-|' David “PS Rogers bas’ been 


























































































































tween cost and prices, would de-| elected president of Union Gas 
feat the main object of keeping] Co. of, » succeeding S.. A, 


the national economy in balance. 
The development of new tech- 
niques of monetary control are 
said to give some grounds for hop- 
ing that a full employment policy 
could be pursued, without it de- 
feating itself through severe mone- 


Morse, who bas resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. Mr. Rogers 
has gserved the com fora 
number of years as a director, and 
recently as vice-president... He is 
also a director of the affiliated 
United Fuel Investments. — 


British Factories Need 
Time, Motion Studies — 


That time and motion studies 
should be carried out and incentive 
bonus schemes introduced is part of 
the recommendation of the Selective 
Committee on national expenditure 
enquiring into the Royal Ordnance 
Factories in Great Britain in a re- 
cently published report. 



































in working cannot be greatly im- 
proved by the mere measurement of 
time that’s spent without simultan- 
eously determining whether that 
timfe cannot be shortened by a sim- 
plification of the motions which oc- 
cupy it. A tacit acceptance of a 
lower standard of efficiency than 
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The third danger is the interna-| 
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‘Dollars.inv ated. in ie 
you to build the 60 ‘ 
the future. Sc ae 
Dominion of Canada bonds are the = 
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at raat while an | 
Cabinet was:in oper 
the last war there ha: 
inual differences.” Fr 





i there has 
fied. rise that has lasted for Dominions : 
about eight. months. may become certed demand for ar 
vulnerable to upsets, a condition : 
which need not cause alarm but Proponents of the 


might instead be regarded as offer- 

ing opportunities for purchases at 

attractive levels, 
. 


Evidence is accumulating that the : 
Germans are taking direct action to 


¢hat more direct r 
for the Dominions 
grand strategy woulc 
more united front, a 
of the load would b 


Gains in Eight 


(Percentage Increase, Sept. 1.1999 — Sipe. 1, 1942. O86. 


keep, their stock market looking \ 4 the British War Cal 
healthy, One method adopted is to : point out that regard 
send the Gestapo around to talk to ern communications f 
sellers of securities whose activities ing like personal < 
have brought about declining val- Churchill himself hz 
ues. Similar ‘methods have been ; Stalin and RF: 
used throughout the whole German visi —* Salas tourne 
ecormy. Violent price fluctuations King Se ea 
are met with disapproval and the ington, for , first-ha 
use of the bayonet, methods which \ tions. 

still do not. serve effectively to @ Recognizing tha 


whip alien economies into harmony. 
This aétion by Germany bears a 
close resemblance_to moves report- 


struggle in which C: 
gaged requires a tota 
" (‘qe believe in compu! 





edly taken by Japan: where the two| © After three years of war employment increases in eight of the a 
largest stock exchanges are being principal Canadian cities show te. a the bot- — te . ee . 
closed. In their place the govern- tom of the scale is Winnipeg whit. claimed to be able fees 
ment plans to’establish a Japan. Ne- Peg on 8 forees should be avai 


gotiable Securities Exchange which 
would apparently be » government 
run and policed market. 

The neceasity for Germany and 
Japan ‘to bolster faltering stock 
markets as a measure of confidence 
contrasts with what has happened 
in Canada, the United States and 
Great Britain. Even at the darkest 
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"to handle much more war work than it bas bad so far. Near 
the other end is Vancouver by virtue of its im t place in 
Canada’s shipping programme, while greatest interest of all is 
registered by Windsor, whith prodaced all the Universal 
carriers, many of the other vebicles which defeated Rommyel. 


vice wherever requil 
‘ Hieve in. the effective 
tion and proper alloc: 
by compulsion where 
all the resources of 
eluding agriculture, 
finance, as well as m: 
that our aim should b 





Significant Investors? Index Nambers 








periods of the war, when investors Fay Toxthiag weet Bower ‘ to bring about so {: 
probably had more reason to be dis- ach Pulp — an - . and Tota means can achieve it 
turbed ‘here than they now have in sedis oe aed past ‘nae allied Bever~ Bidg. trac- on — 
enemy countries, it was never NeCeS-| scurities 8 t\ 3 ree 10 — 9S ee = re n> see 9 8s 
sary to employ compulsion to pre- (Base 1935-39= 100) 
vent deterioration of confidence. Our 1985 te date: 
security markets have continued to | High ..... 194.5 234.4 149.7 123.7 135.7 1183 128.3 189.4 1 18.3 146.0 1341 
operaté freely, subject only to for- | 2" s-agene S16 612 412 184 135 23. 60.7 oa a G2 611 
eign exchange controls. ‘Monthly Figures: } . 
Pet high| Feb loa Gas, OT Ge oe? 5 ses TRO GL oll or? eT 
© continues to report Mar. ...... 69.7 1 709 412 1043 75.8 928 74.0 62.0 994/675 623 
ties with Saucer apie coli acca at, fie a ied ea a GP BS 
i : < vended 747.) B88. . : : ‘4 62. 
tries, with September figures show- | Hi¥. +-+++- 162 S11) O86 445 1086 739 S56 168 G43 7 EI 625 
polis ypareregii~Priar hemes Batts y+ dat 7 ae 
5 with 52 DS in| eee LTT) 888620. 490 «OBR 142 «GAT «TL2 OFT (600 B82 628 
ae | AUgust..In the nine months Oct. dcicece 90.3 57.8 649 510 986 (740 989 TOR O79 (70.3 72.0 65.0 
| | in’ September year; ‘net sales‘ of| Nov. ..:... 825 626 723. S27 10L6 17.1 1053 49 TRL 723 77.6. 67.8 
securities by Canada totalled $77.1 - 1942: . 
millions es ‘eckly Figures: bi vite for Catalogue. Shaw S. 
Hon#*4n oe ared with $18.6 mil Dec, 3 +. O43 483 55.4 104.1 823 1088 19 17.9 41 a20 605 Batak Chote mes 
@ same period of 1941. 10 ... 9.6. 67.0 ay 55.2 100.1 43.7 109 728. 76.8 73.9 968 40.3 
Canadian bonds at $70.38 millions | Dec. 17... 96.3 a 85.7 108.7 815 WT TR 812 41 SS 70.9 
made up by far the larger portion oT and low for yéars from 1935 to date inclusive are based on weekly figures 
of this balance, and included $35.1 | “+ °Y Pominon Bureau of Statistics. 
millions of the Dominion ran- Terento Stock E 
on guara xchange Ind Montreal Steck Exchange Aver 
teed, $50.6- millions of Dominions hte 20 Ao J 20° 3010 ms) 
s O. Util... Ind. - Ghd. rs. 
and $19.5 millions of provincials. In| nec, 22... Saas @550 6285 14.88 | Dec. 22 .. 809 G85 SOR  THSi ase 
the same period of 1941 net sales of | Dec. 21 ..s. 97.9 , 8.16 62.95 17,67 | Dee, 31... 506 633 59.0 75.40 46.52 
Canadian bonds amounted to only Dec. 38- <...< 9t. 64. + 63.02 17.73 | Dee. 19 .. 49.9 G34 58.9 76.26 46.55 
Dec. 18 .... 92.77..~ 68.19 63.10 17.76 | Dec. 18... 50.2 63.2 S88 75.45 46.55 
$5.9 millions, a fair measure of the | Dec. 17 ...: 97.35 6460 63 17.71 | Dec, 17 .. 49.9 62.8 SBS. 70.44 46.30 
changed . attitude -by the United | Dec.,J6---- 961 6424 © 6219 17.53 | Dec. 16... 49.4 623 $8.0 65.32 45.28 
Month ago “Bat 64.40 16.29 | Mouth ago 45.8 $6.0. S43 60.14 46.20 
States, shyeetars Swarts Conadien| fete: cee ee oes et eee ee gs ates See 
securities. . Low 1042 .. 7985 5010 6874 15-44 | Low 10d. 99:8. 835 498 4798 33.47 





: Many executives. are even now planning for the buyers’ 
market thatistocome. | ‘ 
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Are a Sound In 


Public and trade acceptance are easier to maintain than 
to regain. : At a time whe 

Counts, it pays to « 
that, because of th 
Tics and workm< 
Continue to look 


well long after othe 
discarded. 


Poster Advertising sustains and increases public and trade 

__ goodwill. When Victory comes and sales are sought again, 

_ your present wartime Poster Advertising will prove an 
‘2 insurance policy to help you pay peace-time dividends. 

Ask your Advertising Department or your Advertising 

~ Agency to look into this for you. ; 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
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a terchange of views be- 
‘i en sf Dominions and London 
3 and that important _ decisions 
should be made by a government, 

hy one man. Mr. King has 
stated that w hile an Imperial War 
Cabinet was in operation Curing 
the last war there had been “con- 
tinual differences.’ ’From the other 
Dominions there has been no con- 
certed demand for an Empire War 
Council. 

Proponents of the idea assert 
that more direct representation 
for the Dominions in plotting 

d strategy would make for a 
more united front, and that part 
of the load would be lifted from 
the British War Cabinet. They 
point out that regardless of mod- 
em communications there is noth- 

ing like personal contact, that 
Churchill himself has personally 
yisited Stalin and Roosevelt, that 
King has often journeyed to Wash- 
ington for first-hand conversa- 
tions. 

@ Recognizing that the world 
struggle in which Canada is en- 
gaged requires a total war effort, 
we believe in compulsory national 


services for duty in any part of the | no interruption in the payment. | var 

world.” The Winnipeg phrasing‘is | separation allowance and'assig ke yar imita ened pps on fam sp 
seen as affirming the same prin- |p n et e estab . eed es 

ciples but omitting the word “con- 
cription,” which might be un- 
palatable to Quebec delegates. 

Liberals claim that there ig no 
difference between the Winnipeg 
declaration and the present policy, } 
that those being called up are al- 
ready available for service any- 
where on passage of an order-in- 
council, and that the Conservatives 
were trying to “soft pedal” the 
issue. The Conservatives’ reply 
that draftees are not available for 
service anywhere in view-of the 
fact that this order-in-council 
would first have to be. passed, 
while Prime Minister King has 
indicated he would seek a vote of 
confidence on such a: move. 

@ Al! appointments and promo- 
tions-in the armed forces of Can- 
ada should be named on efficiency 
only, ; 

It is understood that during dis- 
cussion of this clause in commit- 
tee several cases were brought up 
where partisanship was alleged: to 
have played a part in military ap- 


(Continued from page 1)” hould if eo ‘ dea , ss 2 to taisigha Col. le ss rhiSicioalt 
administration has been against at t] he pensions of veterans and tot e de- director of the government office i ot att 
ation of such a council. Prime 1 mer ie a Oe quite anc to bay 
Minister: King has repeatedly ex-| men which said “we demand im-} at nitlag “iteould be 
his belief that present} mediate and complete constrip-| from. m eer eree 
means of communication allow aj} tion of manpower for the armed ‘have an Beaker pou ad- 
their own ends tej tely 
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strongest_ opponents weer Gast 
ans that the Se gathered | &T8y 































. As already. noted» the, \coet-of. 
living, bontis has now. been. grant- 
ed to dependents of men im the 
armed forces. Women with de- 
pendents are not accepted into the 
‘services... The’ bonus. has not yet 
been gtanted\ on veterans’ pen- 
sions. \The section of the clause 
dealing with interruption of sep- 
aration allowance reflects reports 
that.some wives have had their 
separation allowance cut off be- 
fore the changed status of their 
husband in.the army was definite- 
ly established. 

@ Because the Canadian people 
are required to practise the most 
rigid economy to finance the cost 
‘of war, the departments of gov- 
ernment including all those of na- 
tional defense should practise 
similar economy. / 

Ordinary expenditures by the 
Dominjon in . the 1941-42 fiscal 
year totalled $443 millions against 


Some of the. bitterest comments 
atthe convention were on the 
policy of the Canadian Broadcast- | t 
ing Corporation which refused to} in. 
broadcast the proceedings. Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Meighen. declared 
that the party was. refused radio oe ee Leak set 

“ ates for the atyre or 
euccaenah deine ita: Canadian Parliament they had + ae 


: cord ‘of municipal usefulness that 
ernment constituted from a single] prought them much support. 


party in this Dominion.” Mr. Working Up : 

Meighen added that the C.B.C. had And how: ordinarily: do\tise mien 
“butchered” a previous speech he| who become leading. Conservatives 
had made. and leading. Liberals ‘come to hold 


Reason given by the C.B.C. for et : ore: Oe Motes ey 
not carrying the convention was public sérvice ‘in’small positions. 


its policy against broadcastink| ‘They become.aldermen ot school 
anything of a controversial politi-| trustees. We think that, so far. as 


.|rural members of both ‘Parliament 
ae rit ao ie sf and our Legislatures are concerned, 
servatives reply to this by “i most of them have had experience 
ing that many of the speeches re-| as reeves, county councillors and in 
cently made by government lead- | similar elective offices. In all prob- 
ers have been controversial. Mr.| ability by the time they have held 


; : : any of these itions they have be- 
Meighen laid particular stress on a pues Saneaetd at least nominally 


recent speech of Professor Watson | with a political party. But it is not 
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; 
; Provincial rev cane siractures are 
lic: respect. Where Especial ie a et 
coming from, the cunger men who the loss of liquor revenues which | 
in fifteen-or: ty. years.\will 
its leaders. in-Ottawa?, ‘They | stunts to]. 
be getting rience on . county | 
councils, as village reeves, as” 
mayors, and ‘winning “general ‘ re- 
— ra of their ‘pe ; 
abors e Conserva party is 
not to be recreated- by. one man at| the liquor trade..On that assur 
the top. It must. grow”by..the:labors| tion! they. pared down their 
of men down near the bottom who mates on liquor revenue for 
have a natural ambition ‘to mount 1942-43 year. Example of what ¥ 
the ee and, age jo @one is given by Ontario, whi 
rov themselves, are v = revenue 1 
tions of greater responsibility. and shows’ re Pat age tiseal: 30 
terestio€ litical pare eat ve ended Mar. 31, 1942, Ontario b 
terest of a poli 
public-spirited citizens in its ranks | liquor revenue of $13.6 millions, 





































































































































































































































































































































. $390.6 millions in. the previous} Thomson on the C.B.C, in which| for this reason’ they are elected, or | who are willing.to gain experience | for ;the current year the b 

a selective service, and that all those pointments. Rather ‘than _Make/year. For the present fiscal year | Thomson allegedly “besmirched ae ca an supetiad: i aiet i and confidence by wdrkt ae boards anticipates. 5: eae ot onty $i INS BOARD 

able selected to serve in the armed | specific charges it was decided to| Finance Minister Isley has esti-|... the fair name of. Britain.” have ‘given - satisfactory: service. If Parties Indiepensable millions, a seer She 

° forces should be available for ser-| phrase this clause in its present| mated'that the total will be around| Government sources have de-|a good mayor is a Liberal, this na-| To say that a township reeve is For all Canadian. see aoe. d dir he * iil capveial 
oe: vice wherever required. We be-| form so as to be at once construc-| 10% greater than in 1941-42, Of the| clared the Conservative criticism | turally reflects credit on the Liberal | a Conservative ought to be-no more | revenues in the fiscal y ene ~ a ted a director of Mo Me 

rar lieve in the effective total utiliza-| tive and to show the party’s atti-| 67 items in ordinary expenditures | unwarranted, Secretary of State party, and when a political contest | a reproach than to say-he is a Meth- | 1941 was ‘$41.5. millions or ght, Heat & Power Cons. . 


ae comes it entitles him to a large 
McLarty saying: share of the independent vote 

“The government. would not be | which, in Canada, is growing larger 
consulted about the speeches be-| as the years go by. It is true, of 


ing broadcast because the broad- coe ee solttd sate iets teen te 
casting authority is an indepen-| pecome the nominee: of a party 


dent body, free of government} means certain election. These con- 
and its influence and control.” | stituencies are becoming fewer. The 








tion and proper allocation for war, 

ersal by compulsion where necessary, of 
all the resources of Canada, in- 
a eluding agriculture, industry and 
finance, as well as manpower, and 

that our aim should be at all times 

to bring about so far as human 


odist. Most people, in politics or not, |} total. provineial current reven 
are willing to accept some party | This figure contrasts with the 18 
Se ee ee =| level of $29,7 millions. 

ence. There was a_ time. 

people were proud ‘of their Jabels,| The new liquor duet an 
and when they had reason: to.be| appear to remove chances 
proud. It politics has fallen’ into dis- | pansion. of provincial revenues it ' 
repute it is not the fault of the | this direction, thus putting a ceilin stimulate hog and cheese pro- 
rank and file, although they may| on the last of the main sources o 


tude on the question. On the other 
side of the fence it is declared that 
the Dieppe casualty list is a good 
argument against charges of favor- 
itism in army appointments in that 
the list showed a large number. of 
officer casualties and that they 


in 1941-42 only 21 showed a de- 
crease from the preceding year, 
and most of these were compara- 
tively minor. 

Government officials say that by 
far the greater part of ordinary 
expenditures is made up of uncon- 


ard is a partner of the Mont- 
i legal firm of Holden, 

ard & Holden, and a director 
of a number of companies. 
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tion; assistance in establishment 
otal means can achieve it, an equality | came from virtually all classes of|trollable and contractual items| Mr. Meigher charged that C.B.C, | c@mdidate is coming to mean janes | Not have: Chehargedetnels oe duty | proviricial revenue. The provine 2.000 new flocks of sheep; organ 
til. Total . . 3 . z - | than the party to which he belongs as citizens. ‘To say that.a man is a are guaranteed their revenues f Carer ad 
ian ee. in sacrifice. Canadians. The Conservative stand | such as interest and other charges | governors, “every one of whom is he fails to realize this it is his| Liberal politician ought ‘to. suggest in and vile i tion of 113 municipalities for 
*, This section has been one of the| reflects the -Port Hope demard|on public debts pensions, unem-| an appointee of the government of ofn fault. no more than to say that roe si esiaas sheen ed — viogii@lian defense; more than 407,000 
most discussed of the entire plat-| that polities be eliminated from] ployment insurance, _post..office| Mr. King,” had given the Liberals ‘ he is a Baptist» deacon. Most of us | ‘% § pon heist 
administration of the. Department | subsidi id ts to " opoly of the radio and they| Obviously. it would be to the ad- | lack a realization of the fact that in | but, so far, ee a prpengson zene ye Mame ir 
$$$ rine 0 p subsidies anid paymen prov- | “a monopoly. o ; Nats ae that 2 similar tee wit ; ‘ 
145.0 1 : , rties democracy it -isonly parties | cation ’ guaran bratories for the armed forces, 
&: att of National Defense. inces‘under'the Dominion-Provin- | are using that monopoly with their vatituge :of political: pe See 7 =. 


HOME STUDY 


Canadian Courses for Canadians 
Across Canada are thousands of Shaw 
Graduates who have attained to fine, well- 

paid positions and noteworthy successes 
in Business, through Sha 7 

Shaw Home Stady Courses pro’ prac- 
tical, thorough and efficient instruction. 


G 
terra Satan Engen 


Cost Accounts in 

Chartered Iosttu of een Secrdtaries (AELS.) 
Write for Catalogue. Shaw Schools, Rept: i : 
— and Charles Sts. Toronto, Ont. 


forward their most promising young 
eye on the ballot, come morning, men for early eae “ their = 
noon ann Int,” municipalities.- That Ow a pa 
Fa would grow and attract indepen- 
dents. If an alderman felt that he 


@ The cost-of-living bonus now 
provided for civilian employées 



















that the people’s willis carried out be’ offered on liquor revenues, i Cross: clinies ‘aad ‘war Gndue> 


; the survey of 45 afr field sites 
‘the air foree; construction of 
ways to army and air force 
fons; and operation of emerg- 
Gy classes in 31 vocational schools, 
approximately 52,000 trained 
late and another 22,500 trained in 
tial courses for the armed 


cial tax agreements. An economy 
drive was tecently opened by Ot- 


November Deficit Runs 


To $5.1 Millions A’ Day 




















the means is mistaken for the end, |, -How provincial expenditures hav 1 
when party is exalted, above, coun- been increased by war conditior 
was a representative of a historic end in itself. | was indicated this week by Premie 
party as well as the representative | But we think that this'is'a mere|Conant, when he. reported . tha 
of’ Lge aga oe =e would phase through re | Ontario -has spent more than $2 
re nee aay eetee Sr Seen aad en Ore On 
sibili enco by} have almost. completely, vanished 
ty. He would be uraged by ont fanatical minority | fort. 


good aMorn re’ warehar’ of | groups. RY eee ye He cited bonuses of $5.5 millior 
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a0 oO War Costs For Month Equal $9.8. Millions 
ly sae Daily, 127% Higher Than ‘Year Ago; $91 


Millions of Gift to Britain'Left 


During November Canada oper-| .:In the first eight months of the 

ated with a daily deficit of $5.1 mil- | Dominion’s: current’ fiscal * year a 
lions. Revenues during the month} deficit \ of’ $1;257.6 millions :” was 
totalled $180.7 millions against ex-| piled up::as compared © with a 
penditures of $335.5 millions, leav-| deficit of $101:8 millions for the 
ing a deficit of $154.8 millions. In| same period of 1941. - 
Nov., 1941, revenues were $1088 
millions and expenditures $171.5 
millions, for a deficit of $62.7 mil- 
lions. 
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COMPLETE INVESTMENT FACTS ON CANADIAN C 
At $295 millions for the month, a 
November war. expenditures equal- 
led-$9.8 millions a day,“127% higher 
than the previous November. In the 
———e———— | first eight-months of the fiscal year 
a war ‘costs at $2,358 millions repre- 
National Bank sented an increase of 214% over a 


year ago. 


e. 3 During. November - another $80 
Bond Holdings millions installment was met on the 


billion dollar gift to Britain; bring- 
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VICE-PRESIDENT" 


Allan R. McCleary bas been elect- 
ed vice-president of Stein-Hall 
Ltd., Toronto, manufacturers of 
starch and dextrine. The Toronto 
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. Why Protect Butter? . — 

In discussing Canada’s critical butter situation 
last week, Hon. P, M. Dewan, Ontario’s Minister of 
Agriculture, made this observation: — = 

“We are placing ourselves in the dangerous posi- 

tion when somebody is going to talk about importa- 
tion of butter or, wdrse, of allowing substitutes.” 

‘ Obviously Mr. Dewan is completely out of 
touch with another party vitally interested in the 
butter situation, the consumer, Had he not been, he 
would have heard his “hush¢hush” topics discussed” 
both frequently and fully in the last few. weeks. 
Canadian consumers are incenséd about the butter 
shortage and they have every reason for feeling 
80. 

Through a high-pressure lobby and doubtful 
politics, the Canadian butter producer not only 
got his product highly protected against competi- 
“tion from our sister dominions, but he demanded 
and was granted a nation-wide ban on a cheap 
and wholesome butter substitute, oleomargarine. 
With this double-barrelled monopoly, the very 

least that could be expected of him: would be to 
keep the domestic market plentifully supplied. 
Granted that there has been some official bungling 
of the whole dairy situation, it,is clear after 
making all allowances, that Canadian butter pro- 
ducers have failed to live up to their responsibility 
to consumers. In the opinion of the vast majority 
of Canadian housewives, they have forfeited their 
claims to protection against imports and substi- 
tutes. ‘ 




































































Liquor Restrictions 

Prime Minister King wil] be heartily .com- 
mended by most. Canadians for his decision. to 
restrict the sale. of liquor and other alcoholic 
beverages during wartime. This is a sound move. 
Until victory has been won, Canadians must be 
prepared to make sacrifices; and. intemperance in 
liquors, foods, or any other commodity cannot 
be condoned. 

There may be a good reason for banning liquor 
advertising. A good case might be advanced®on 
moral grounds; the financial argument might have 
been put forward. : 

But the reason advanced by the Prime Minister 
was definitely unsound. Here vigorous exception 

_ ean be taken not so much to the government’s 
scheme as to the argument offered for it, 

Mr. King argues that because liquor cOnsump- 
tion is to be restricted, then there is no neéd to 
advertise it. Were this an accurate appraisal of 
the function of advertising, then there should be 
no need to advertise coffee, tea, automobiles, air-. 
planes, or a hundred’ and one other commodities 
and services which consumers dre temporarily 
unable t> bdy freely. ’ 

But manufacturers who understand the func- 
tions of advertising continue to advertise these 
restricted articles. They understand the fallacy 
of Mr. King’s argument. By advertising, they are not 
trying to circumvent the general curtailment pro- 
gramnmme, but are merely exercising the most 
fundamental of business sense in keeping alive 


products and thereby protecting their greatest of 
all assets, consumer goodwill. 

When the war has been won and again we re- 
turn to normal living with an abundant supply 
of goods and services, the full value of this sus- 
taining advertising will be demonstrated. It was 
abundantly demonstrated in many cases \follow- 
ing the first great war. . 

If the principle of banning advertising on re- 
stricted goods and services were applied to busi- 
ness generally, then all brand-names would dis- 
appear; the vast properties in consumer goodwill 

, would be lost. Through such loss, untold damage 
would be done to the whole structure of Canadian 
business and quitk postwar recovery, which is 
‘vital to our economic progress, would be seriously 
delayed. J 





Points Versus Coupon Rationing 

Now that we are face to face with general 
food control, the authorities: might well consider 
the merit of the “points” system as compared with 
coupon rationing, The former plan has been 
partially adopted by Great Britain as a result of 
experience in the first great war, and it is re- 
ceiving increasing attention in the United States. 
Instead of giving a specified number of coupons 


of similar lines. 

Two main advantages of the point system are 
flexibility in handling a fluctuating supply of 
goods and the incentive ‘given to consumer eco- 
nomy. When a certain line is temporarily short, 
point values can be lowered; when supplies be- 


in the minds of the public, the names of their _ 


for a specific commodity, the consumer is allowed, 
a total number of points covering a wide range 









a situation ioe ie is According ee 7 3 
cand Derhaps ater meats o : aah mene production, this is. 
ely p Specific coupons \ BA CORB eh ag) Mou Silas 
only mean that the élim supply was evenly dis- - This is a noteworthy ‘accomplishment by te 
tributed, but points rationing could be manipu Canadian aircraft industry ‘in general, and Cana- 
actually to eage the shortage. For a time, consum- dian Vickets in particular. However, this is really , 
ers could be offered point bargains in pork, lamb, only the starting point for the industry's postwar _ 
poultry, cheege, fish or any other meats or meat development. To maintain itself on an economic 
substitutes that might be fairly plentiful, Entirely basis, the aircraft industry must be able to pro- 
neW lines might be introduced, In Britain, immedi- dude planes at prices to méet those of foreign 
ate advantage was taken of fortunate shipments competitors. The Catalina contfact points the | 
of tinned meat from the Unitéd States. British way, BPS gens oF 
Fe paa Ape cewapurloaaboaneout plier un Phat ; 4s 
turned to it quickly when they were told, throug. 
the press and retallers,'that they-could secure it Alberta's Unshared Prosperity se 
es ge Se ear anion seek pots oa 31 
Even with our Umited rationing experience public a ; a. 
in Canada, many cases have been disclosed of 1942, showing a surplus of $7.2 millions. 


consumers actually increasing purchases and use 
of a commodity simply because the new coupons 
gave: them a greater allowance than they had 
previously been accustomed to buying. Probably 
a considerable number of children- immediately 
started drinking tea and coffee because they were 
over 12 years of age and automatically became 
entitled to coupons for these beverages. 

Under the points system, non-tea and coffee 
drinkers and those who use these ‘things sparingly, 
would be rewarded by a more plentiful supply of 
other articles. -¢ 


Payment of full interest on Alberta’s funded 
debt during the most recent fiscal year would 
have meant expenditure of another $3 millions of 
so, which still would have left a healthy surplus 
in excess of $4 millions. The net funded afd un- 
funded debt of the province as at March 31, 1942, 
plus certain guarantees, was $149 millions, Pay- 
ment of the average rate of inferest at 442% on 
this debt would have meant an expenditure of 
$6.7 millions. ¥ : ’ 

The financial showing. now being made by 
Alberta removes the last vestige of excuS8e for 
not fully servicing its bonds. When interest was 
cut to half the coupon rate, it was argued that the 
province’s creditors should share in its decline 
of revenue. There is now ho offer from Edmonton 
that its creditors should share in its better for- 
tunes. 

The Alberta performance is a good demonstta- 
tion of how readily fundamental tenets of business 
morality go into the discard once people start 
making exceptions. 


The Dostiar World eee 


In this department The Financial Post notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been won, 


-Building a Better World 


High pressure war production and research have probabilities. Leaders of the industry say that tech- 
opened tremendous postwar possibilities in new ma- nical considerations no longér limit the sizes of air- 
terials and methods. planes that can be built. ~ 

In a recent address before’ the American Chemical An enormous plant capacity will be awaiting utili- 
Society, Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, vice-president E.I. sation, tens of thousands will have been trained in 
duPont de Nemours & Co., and adviser on research flying, and the post-war land will be dotted with air 
and development for that huge organization, gave ~-ftieids) Only within very latge cities will we be defi- 
some hints as to how we can take advantage of these cient in field facilities, and there too the signs of 
possibilities in building @ better world after the peace. impending change are clear. 

Pertinent paragraphs from Dr. Stine’s address are ‘As never before we aré conscious of the need for 
ronan Ceo. . cheaper and better housing. Crowded city slums stand 
as an ugly reproach to our lack of initiative and vision 
‘in home-building. The slums should be emptied after 
the war by the combination of fdrcees that is being 


Our Airplane Indusiry—and Peace 

The’ epic expansion of the Canadian aircraft 
industry since the start of the war — post- 
war condition real national importance.\Canada 
has shown its ability to produce planes under 
wartime stress. But if the industry is to maintain 
its position.when peace returns, then it must be 
prepared to mett the campetitive conditions of 
peacetime industry. 


In this light the recent launching of the first 
Catalina amphibian to be built at the Montreal 
plant of Canadian Vickers is very significant. The 
contract to. produce Canadian Catalinas was 


Today, we produce to destroy. 

But tomorrow we will produce .to build, and we 
will continue to invent and thus to multiply our pos- 
sessions. Released by victory, the stream of production 
compared with its volume in the past, will be as a 
great river is to one of its tributary creeks. We Will 
have at our command ten; fifty, a hundred tinies what 
we had before, chiefly of new materials. 


Possessing the tools, the experience and the knowl- 
edge that we now have, we should be unfaithful serv- 
ants indeed“if, upon the coming. of peace, we merely 
buried the talents charged to our keeping. Means will 
be at hand to perform feats that men have long 
dreamed of doing. : 

Fuels and metals and plastics ate now ready to 
complete the revolution in transportation begun early 
in the century. The automobile manufacturer's slate 
has been wiped clean for a fresh start, which sheuld 
result in new cars that will be of incredible efficiency 
‘as judged by preseht standards. Weights may be half 
what they are, saving from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of 
useless load. The power output per cubic inch of piston I venture to say that more popular training in the 
displacement may double, treble and even quadruple. - chemistry of food and its digestion has been crammed 
Fuels may yield 50 miles to the gallon, or better, into the past two years than was given in the preceding 


well take over those bleak blocks. . 
~ Lower-cost motor cars, which will draw still more 
thousands of city dwellers to. subuths and country, 


represent one of the fogces that is going to help empty 
the slum. Public opinion, shaped by a more enlightened 


long has been awaited, It is coming, 


able to put into worthwhile service the abundance, of 
materials suitable for building all kinds of things. 
Plywood, plastics, rustless steels; non-ferrous alloys, 
various types of composition board, fire-resistant 
woods, ceramics, and synthetic finishes of lasting dur- 
ability will be employed in profusion. 


The movement for better homes marches side by 


In the ofl industry they are speculating on fuels two centuries, The knowledge of food's real values to. 


the body that is flowing from sound scientific studies 
of broad scope, is accumulating méans of incalculable 
power to prolong life. 


‘with octane ratings of 150, or almost twice that of the 
best automobile gasoline of two years ago. They say 
gasoline itself‘may be displaced by a superior petro- 
leum product. _ . 

Instead of rubber alone, there will be a hundred sible displacement of old. materials ahd old industries. 
and one rubbers for tires! and other uses. In tirés, the Changes of a drastic nature are inevitable but they 
indicated range is from all natural rubber casings, seldom result in the hardships that the timid predict. 
through varying combinations of natyral rubber and More wrought iron is being used in the world today 

synthetics, to the all-synthetics, than when wrought iron occu the province now 

In aviation designers are thinking in terms of hemi- held by steel, The horse dnd buggy. vanished, but the 
sphere-spanning freighters and of passenger air-car- buggy manufacturers who wére alert rose to new 
riers in fleets. Trans-continental non-stop air trains affluence with the motor car. ‘The coal-tar colors ended 
of gliders, which would drop off or pick up “coaches” the centuries-long reign of natural dyestuffs, but the 
over the principal cities en route, are no longer fig- dyestuffs industry has grown to many times its former 


come more plentiful, a government order can very? ments of an imaginative airman’s dreams, They are size, and spawned a dozen new industries in addition. 


arrayed against them; and once empty, aifports might 


conception of the’ basic needs of healthful living, is. 
another. The third will be the better housing that so 


It is coming because in no better way. will we be. ; 


side with that to educate the public in better diet. . 


No doubt, some will become alarmed over the pos-' 
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lady coroner.” That,’we submit, is piffle. 
He might better have said that it is fit- 

we should have a “lady” premier. 
is not only true that women have 

importance. in ovr sbcial, 
and industrial structure, but 
they have actually arrived. They have, 
in some ways, made the mere male step 












Hawarden (Sask.) Pioneer 
The Financial Post recently reported 
that $69,000;000 would be paid out during 
the current year in the way of subsidies 
to the prairie farmers ‘ender the vations 


It was recently reported from @vtewe 





- el. Cockeram 


that the Federal Government have well 
over $400,000,000 invested in wheat at this 
time and it is costing the taxpayers about 
$50,000,000 per'year to carry this invest- 
ment. 

The Federal Government have agreed 
td buy 280,000,000 bushels of the 1942 
crops and of this Saskgtchewan’s share 
will, be approximately 160,000,000 bush- 
els, leaving a surplus of 185,000,000 bush- 


subservient state, “With the growing im- ‘*!%.0n the farms. Unfortunately no one 


Niow knows what will be done with this 
huge surplus of the 1942 crop. 

Apparently there is at least a partial 
answer to the surplus problems of west- 
ern Canada (raw materials for synthetic 
rubber) and that answer lies within the 
reach of the people of western Canada. 
Are we going to wait for someone out- 
side our province to solve our problems? 
If so, there is sufficient evidence we will 
be waiting a long time, Now is the time 
for action—now is the time to go to 
work, The research work has been done 
—the road is clear. 

ss a 


* Make Army Attractive 
Brantford Expositor 

The Financial Post, Toronto, in another 

of its interesting questionnaires, asks a 

number of representative citizens, “What 

would make our Army more attractive 


to recruits?” Sf 
~v ts the nail on the 
head most aceura y when he mentions 


6 


Other People’s Views . 


smartness of uniform and publicizing the 
activities of Army life and the advan. 
tages of Army training. © 

If it be suggested that the Army auth- 
orities have been too busy to look after 
these matters, the retort proper is: 
“Have they been any busier than the 
Navy and Air Force administrations?” 

*s - 6 


The Mail-box 4 e : 


“Non-Selective” Service 
Editor, The Financial Post: 

When the Naval, Military or Air 
forces want personnel for headquarters, 
orderly room, or other ‘non tant 
duty in Canada, why , don’t fill 
their requirements Selective 
Service, or their Women’s Auxiliaries? 


of a draft call. ; 


. , Within the past fortnight we have logt. 


two men, both married and in their late 
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THIS WOULD BE THE GREATEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





Cartoon by Grassick, 
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New G. M. for Nickel 

Robert Leslie Beattie who, at 51 years 
of age, moves up this month into oné of 
Canada’s top-ranking industrial . posts, 
the géneral managership of Ihternational 
Nickel Co. is a 
nofthernér. That 
section of On- 
tario, hitherto at- 
tracting attention 
for its develop- 
ment of natural 


less public recog- 
nition of the fact 
been developing 
its own leaders. 
Of these Beattie 
is an , outstand- 
ing example. The 
typical northern 
executive nme 
sighted; an 
unvarying 
instinct for the basic essentials of busi- 
ness and less tolerance than many for 
its unnecessary trimmings. He bedrs the 
unmistakéable stamp of the country in 
which he ,works and lives. 

Though bofn on a farm near Cale- 
donia, Ont., young Beattie went north to 
the nickel industry, straight from a busie 
nesscollege course in Toronto. That was 
31 years ago and, except for a three-year 
break during the last war, \he has been 
there ever since. 

To the public Nickel is Canada’s great 
example of an international 
success with world-wide sales, develop- 
ment, research and distribution facili- 
ties. But the head office of the famous 
company remains in the relatively small 


B. L, BEATTIE 


community of Copper Cliff, near Sud- . 


bury, Its production chiefs live there 
and work there. They are active and in- 
terested in the community life and af- 
fairs as well as in the vast job of produc- 
ing the gréat majority of the world’s re- 
quirements of nickel plus much copper 


and platinum metals, silver and gold... peroug enterprise but far short of its‘ 


Most of them have come up through the 
ranks and virtually all are Canadians 
and Canadian in outlook. All these quali- 
ties, exemplified in the career of the 
distinguished industrialist, Donald Mac- 
Askill, whom Mr. Beattie succeeds, are 
characteristics also of the new general 
manager. 

When young Beattie first came to Cop- 
per Cliff he joined the accounting de- 
partment. He was successively assistant 
works auditor and works auditor. From 


, 1915 to 1918 he was with the Royal Cana- 


dian Engineers and won the Military 
Medal overseas, In recent yéars he has 
been closely associated/ with his new 
duties and in 1940 became assistant to 
the vice-president, under Mr, MacAskill. 
He has been serving during recent 
months on manpower committee set 
up. by Ottawa, to work out the delicate 
details of meeting the manpower prob- 
lem in base- metals and ; 
where needed, workers from other in- 
dustries or from the gold mines to meet 
the shortage. 

Of medium height, studious and.quiet, 
Inco’s new general manager has few in- 
terests beyond the welfare of the or- 
ganization for which he works, ahd his 
young family of three boys. 


a/ 
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Sayings of the Week 

“Fearful epidemics are knocking at 
Europe’s.door.” — ‘Dr. Paul R, Cannon, 
University of Chicago, 


From Miner to V-P 
Donald MacAskill, who has just re- 
tired from the vice-presidency and gen- 
eral managership of the International 
Nickel but remains on the Board,.there- 


. by ternfinates the 


active phasé of a 
caréer which has 
brought him 
enormous respon- 
sibilities, high 
prestige in -the 
business and .jn- 
dustrial world 
and ah abundant 
assurance against. 
‘poverty in his old 
age. Born on 
Aug. 1, 1879, the 
son of Alexander 
MacAskill and his 
wife, née Jane 
Mackenzie, he is 


D. MACASKILL 
of undiluted Highland Scottish blood and 


-imensely proud of this heritage. His 
birthplace was on the shores of Loch 
Inver, a lovely salt-water loch which in- 
dents the western coast of Sutherland- 
shire in the north of Scotland. 


Donald MacAskill was reared in a‘ 


modest home and in his early years en- 
joyed the happy, carefree and somewhat 
Spartan lif@ which is the usual lot of a 
boy born in the Highlands of Scotland. 
He got the excellent schooling always 
available to such lads at the local parish 
‘school and supplemented it by attend- 
ance at the nearest high school before he 
set forth to face the world. He had to be 

. the architect of his own fortunes, but 
various jobs which he tried in, Scotland 
did not ‘s¢em to open any path to fame 
or riches and so in the year 1906 he 
joined the great stream of emigrants 
which was then flowing from Scotland 
to Canada; attracted by the lure of the 
stories of the magnificent opportunities 
of western Canada. 


After some vicissitudes he landed at 
Sudbury, where Nickel was then a pros- 


pregent vastness. A strong, active young 
Man, MacAskill had no difficulty in get- 

"ting work at the company’s mine. He 
started at the bottom of the ladder. But. 
besides being a hard worker he had a 
superior intelligence and soon was pro- 
moted foreman. Once started upward he 
forged steadily ahead, Elevated from 
one important post to another, in 1931 he 
was appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. os 


._ Grocer Banker 

The days ‘of opportunity opened.up by 
personal initiative cannot yet*be said to 
be dead when a former grocery clerk is 
recognized as a valuable acquisition to 
the board of di- 
rectors of a gteat 
Canadian bank, 
This has been the 
achievement of 
Charles Benjamin 
Shields with his 
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his job hds meant that he has had to 
give up almost altogether some of the 
pleasures he used to enjoy greatly. He 
rarely has a chance to go horseback rid- 
ing any more while his love for fishing 
is now expressed only in the odd week 
end he can squeeze in at the farm on 
the outskirts of Toronto. He does find 
time, however, to relax occasionally at 
concerts -by the .Toronto symphony 
orchestra and other musical aggregations. 


That lack of a chance to indulge in a 
luxurious let-down has not slowed up 
Shields. His quick-moving figure is a 
familiar sight around the Loblaw plant. 


His new directorship with Dominion 
Bank will be added to the one he al- 
ready holds on the board of Great Lakes 
Paper. Mr. Shield’s interests, however, 
are not wholly in the business world. He 
is an active member of the Kiwanis 
Club and a director of the Y.M.C.A. His 
paramount interest, of course, still is his 


-wife an¢@ four children, one son and 


three daughters, two of the latter being 
twins. ; 


Key Phone Man 
The more people talk, the busier are 
the telephone companies and the more 
money they make, Curiously enough the 
majority of the executives in the tele- 
» phone business 
are far from talk- 
ative. Horace G. 
Black, who has 
just been appoint- 
ed general man-« 
ager of the New 
Brunswick Tele- 
ja phone Co., falls 
into this category. 
With his clear, 
ise way of 
, he talks 
to the point. But 
that does not 


Hw. G. BLACK 
pression. 


In these days the general manager of . 


the N. B. Telephone Co. holds a key posi- 
tion in the war. Midway between Nova 
Scotia and Upper Canada, the company 
forms -a highly important link in the 
communications which control the move- 
ment of the huge flow of men and war 
materials through that very well-known 


“Eastern, Canadian Seaport.” 


By training and experience Horace 
Black is well equipped to take over his 
new responsibilities. All his working 
life he has been a “telephone man.” Af- 
ter graduating from Mount Allison he 
started as a repair man with the N. B. 
Telephone Co. at Saint John. This was in 
1908 when the company boasted having 
some 8,000 telephones or about-one fifth 
the number now in service, During the 
next three years he became successively 
a draftsman, travelling auditor, plant ac- 
countant and purchasing agent. 


For 30 years Black held the post of 
purchasing agent for the company. Th 
in 1941 he became comptroller. His abil- 
ity had long since been recognized and, 
with his thorough grasp of all the ramifi- 
cations of the telephone business, it wat 
but natural that he should be named to 
succeed to the post of general manager 
with the retirement of Q, J. Fraser. 


Stop Melf . _ 


First Farm Boy.—The same tornado 
that blew away my father’s wagon 
dumped an automobile in the front yard. 

Second F.B.—That’s no tornado. That 
was a trade wind. 


The Financial Post 
Member Audit Burean ef Circulatiens 
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| Battle 


py JOHN £. LANGDON 
ae interests letting trans- 
a i Sa ome 
i r 
Anetican oa out by the public state- 
me of Capt Harold H. Balfour, 
British Undersecretary for Air. 
Speaking in the House of Com- 
Capt, Balfour said Britain and 
the United States have agreed that 
aiter the war “all bets will be off” 
Empire air routes which Ameri- 
= es are now permitted to fly 
ili rposes. 
0 foe postwar development in 
the air field are under consideration 
siready, and Capt. Balfour said: “We 
are determined to have our place in 
the aif transport system of the world 
gor the British Commonwealth of 
Nations to link up our interests with 
those of other nations.” ‘ 
Back of this matter-of-fact state- 


T 


evident over the past few months and will unfold still further in 1943. 


Dominion Government revenue and expenditures 
hold high levels. War expenditures alone are more 
than total expenditures a year ago, while the gap 
between revenues and total expenditurés is many 
millions greater than at this time lest year. 


Bank deposits in November, according to the index 
computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, rose 
to 185.1 from 179.1 in October, and compares with 156.0 





a year ago. 


Bank debits in November were more than $1.5 bil- 
lion greater than in the same month of 1941, at just 
under $5 billions for the month. The cumulative total 
this year is up almost $6 billions, or 16.2% measuring 
the accelerated activity of business and probably in- 
fluenced by Victory Loan payments for November 


figures. 
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CP.R. net rev. .... (Oct.) $ 5,718,182 
RON AND STEEL—(October)— 
Pig iron production (tons) 175,424 
Steel production .., (tons) 271,127 
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Contracts awarded (Nov.) ‘$ 22,085,000 
Building permits .. (Nov.) $ 7,624,195 
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Canada, U.S. and U, K. Eye Postwar Picture 


* / 7 ? ¢ a Z : e 
Imperial Airways, and the other|portant centres of population. That: 
operators are goitig all-out to con-jis the ace-card which the United] | 
solida’e their positions and “rights.” | States Government holds up its 


ment lies a story of politics, 
Any, prospect of | jockeying for position ar4 high prés- 
sure methods by the major airlines 
to establish themselves in the huge 
postwar expansion of civil aviauwon 
whith they envisio 
Pan-American Airli 
a dominant figure in the trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Pacifie air trans- 
port and making use of British air 


was running regular schedules. to| who is going to be permitted to fly 
Canada, India and elsewhere just] over this or that route. 
before the war, hag lost a number of| In the middle of the struggle will 


nes already is , 
planes and much of its ‘personnel | be Canada. The Dominion has a big 


American Export Air Lines also 
is in the trans-Atlantic business. 

Both companies are actively com 
peting in the Southern Atlantic field. 
_ In addition, several American air 
lines are energetically striving for 
concessions. Northeastern Air Lines 
is operating to Newfoundland, 

West Coast lines are operating up 
the coast and through Canada. to 
Alaska, apparently aiming at a trans- 
Pacific after-the-war. business. 


British Overseas Airways, the old 


The Week in Business 


Business figures for this week are about evenly balanced between 
gains and losses. Industries largely serving civilian consumers are 
showing declines but others which reflect war demands still rise. 
he pattern is unchanged from that which has become increasingly 


ened and in this connection Robert | seeesesentemee o KE oS ea 

pags oe oe ea I : “ er / « W a B k 
ish Ho wee : 
if “Air Control would -release 20 A i nd us t r ta us t r ites a 00 
Yorks (a new cs eeargora - , ae } a = : : f 

still th t an une ‘ iy 

dudunds we cota iack Pad kanes Yendall’s Common Problem” is Strong Statement. 


can Airways in the face.” 





admitting that B. U. A, was having a Pon 
difficult time maintaining its place| Mr. Yendall, head of a Canadian/ .. “Gnetenth national and nine- 
in the north trans-Atlantic air trans- | manuéecturing enterprise, here sets tenths local... . Yetthere were very 
port in the face of competition from | forth in some 340 {-packed few, cities’ in Canada where local 
the American lines. ; pages his beliefs on most major is- 


control of we trans-Atlantic and | *®tions. local effort under the leadership of 


Canada Ai: Lines and the Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines. 


is interested in oversea®traffic and haps 98% of Canadian industrialists | every city . .. The cost of operation 


Employment in manufactuping,. as measured by 
D. B. S.. indexes, reached 218.3. at Oct. 1, up three 
points from Sept. 1, and 33 points a. ove a year ago. 


Payroll index based on June 1, 1941, as 100, reached 
137.9 at Oct. 1 this year, continuing its upward trend. 
The payroll gain since June 1, 1941, of 37.99% in this 
index is more than double the employment gain of 
18.6% in eight leading industries. 


Newsprint preduction in November totalled 251,000 
tons compared with 300,000 tons in the same month 
of 1941. For the first 11 months there has been a de- 
cline of about 200,000 tons, or 6.1%. 


Building permits issued in November were valued 
at $7.6 millions, down $4.1 millions from a year ago. 
The cumulative figures for this year shéw a drop of 
$16% millions, or 14.7%. 

Paysical vol. of business DBS" er 

Seal Inc ; a ‘Thave bluntly told the British Gov- 





2) ee Ae e 123.1 
sBank deposits (1926100) ...... 185.1 


-|The minuté war is over, they can be} that the primary responsibility of 


341,700 ‘...2,109,132 
41,740,000 437,204,000 336,759,000 
‘Unrevised figures covering N.S., P.E.1., N.B., Que., B.C. 
4Total at yards and plants. +000 omitted eMillions of dollars. 

1 {c) 000,000's omitted. 
(b) All industries. 
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British Overseas Airways which| sleeve when the time comes to say 








aewi|@-P-R. PROMOTIONS 


The Canadian Pacific Railway announces the ‘eppeinsments of a | 








since the.war started. stake in the postwar intercontin-| Harold C, James as general passenger agent lan Warren 
Contrary toa general impression, | etal air wee becatat pha the (centre) as assistant passenge irjfc manger charge of ary 
however, B. O.A. is still running its | Keystone. The his and it is| 4 otber special traffic, both of Montreal. H. A. Lee (right) 
service on the North Atlantic; its }ment is well aware of this ve the| been made "aves al passenger agent at Toronto. These appoint- 
work being tied in with the Royal | n0t likely. to be forgotten when. the ments bave been made necessary by the retirement on of | 
Air Force Ferry Command. air routes are being allotted after the ; “ibe iliac.’ > 





E. F, L, Sturdee, assistant passenger traffic manager. 
Need for Equipment ° = |__ panninl 


The position of B. O. A. has weak- eus Books ; : +} 





this group . . . There are still 
many shortsigh employers 
consider it good’ business to 
labor’ with as little money as 
sible, and who have no re 
the interests and well-being of their 
employees. In this respect they are 
on a par with employees who buy 
wages with as little work as pos- 
sible and have no regard or the in- 
terests and well-being of their em- 
ployers. Unions undoubtedly have 


THE COMMON PROBLEM by William , and assisted to do so by their em- 
This is the first official statement | r. vengall,, Publish the, Ryerson ers wherev possible.” 
Press, Toronto, Price '$2 gloth, $1 paper. ploy: w: dag ale bs 
; - “Most so-called national problems 



















sues of current public concern and a aera ae nom _. a3 os = 
‘ u ; : cou one by 0: was 
Canaés Ajso Interested sizeable body of interesting statisti- a grieyous oversight. If and when 


Also interested in the struggle for | C2! fact to support his main con-) +6 poxt reaction arrives, coneerted 


trans-Pacific air routes are Trans- Every line of the book indicates the ablest’ men in the community 


passionate sincerity and conviction, 
wite and careful nesdiig aid very] ee 
; , considerable capacity for clear ex-| » Employers’ Council 
H. J. Symington, president of| pression and telling phrases. ° “There is need for a National 
T..C. A. has more tham once an-| "+. ortance of the book is that In-| Employers’ Council with provincial 


easy to agree that everything should 
be planned, that nothing can suc- 
ceed without a plan. But it is too 
often overlooked that individual ini- 
tiative is itself a plan, free entér- 
prise is a plan, voluntary: associa- 
tion with freedom of contract is a 
plan—the best plans of all, the plans 
to which we always return after 
other schemes have failed. 

“Think of the complexity of ‘one 
day's activities of the Canadian 


will not brook competition from any say to themselves or wish they| Would be saved a hundred times 
privately-owned companies. could say as well. As somebody has| Over. Government cannot do this 
The Canadian Pacific Air Lines| said, literary achievement is large-| job as effectively nor as inexpen- 
which recently came into being as a/jy application of the stat of the| Sively as business but somebody will 
result of an amalgamation of a num- | trousers to the seat of the chair and have to do it before long.” 
ber of independent operators serv-| Mr. Yendall’s book will have his-} On tariffs; “Let. us recognize our 
ing the West, Northwest afd Que-| toric value for the picture it gives} customs tariff for what it is, an in- 
bec, has been moving warily. of a 1942 industrialist’s point of view} dispensable item in the Canadian 
It is undertéking immediate | on most of the topics then concern-| economy, with four functions, rev- 
job of consolidating various routes, | ing them. enue, protection of Canadian indus- 
equipment and personnel. Publicly| Mr. Yendall suimmarizes his con-| tries, a first line of defense in con- 
it has not evinced any interest in| clusions as follows: trol of foreign exchange and a bar- 
intercontinental air routes, but the| “The cleavages and antagonisms gaining device for protecting and 
company has certain advantages and| that bother us so much (as mem-| creasing export business — bene- 
clairts which will be difficult to| pers of the Canadian ‘nation) are| “<i#l directly or indirectly to every 
overlook, mostly based on misunderstandings, Sod Gabaeae GA socal ceded ti, 
lack of information or shortsighted- coche aks th an a Ps 
ness. We have examineéd\ten of the i oe eee 


; ” 

Another factor which looms large | Most contentious issues in current en rity of all of us. ; 
in the postwar picture are-the Brit- | Canadian) opinion and have found] , On employet-employee relations: 
ish shipping interests. It is recogniz- | no structural weakness, no essential) | W’uare emp oie are fair, ag 
éd that for cheapness and the move- | injustice, no fundamental defect in cotinine aan are en = 
ment of bulk goods, aircraft is still} any of them. There is nothing in all ree ti " ; os — ‘aoe - 
a long way from replacing the steam- | Of them that need cause an hour's yg a or ws ae y Hes at 
ship. Along these lines it is not with- | ill-will in any part ‘of Canada, to-| 8 ihe vasb malorily of Canadian 
out interest that air transport exe- | Ward any group in Canada. emplerere and, oni rinse sdenintlices 


cutives in recent months have been Stronger Than Supposed 
playing. down" the positon. ‘wale “The second outstanding fact is 


aircraft will occupy in the postwar 
world of trade. that the Canadian economy is much 
2, ae ‘ > i sounder and stronger than most of 
The’ British steamship companies |}. nad supposed. The progress made 
Be by the Canadian people as a whole 
ernment that their position must be! ang by every group during the past 
protected in the postwar’ transport| halt century in spite of depressions 
field. They have no intention of} ang wars, a progress which in pro-| 
placing ships if they have to com- exceeded by that of any other coun- 
pete with government-assisted, un-| try during the sume period, is suf- 
restricted competition from air} ficient evidence to practical people 
transport. L that thé Canadian economy is sound 
Big Stakes,at Issue and favorable to further progress” 
Mr. Yendall is an optimist. Fur- 
A battle royal is developing over | ther, he is a rationalist to whom two 
the control of postwar intercontin-{ and two. never make anything but 
ental air routes. The huge air bases | four. 
built and being built in Canada,} Here are a few quotations indicat- 
Newfoundland. Greenland, Iceland,| ing the scope of the book and the 
the British Isles and elsewhere are | author's. point of view: 
by ne means temporary structures.| On Crises and Depressions he says 


Shippers Keep Watch 


bound ,regulations treating every- 





converted almost instantly into|each citizen is to protect himself 
highly important civil airports. and his family by systematic saving. |* 
There will be plenty of equipment, ‘There. are few workers who can- 


t save at least 5% of their earn- ‘the 
a plethora of highly trained per- ingy and they should be encouraged eT 


sonnel, as well as a highly developed | —_——__,—>-__ —_____+,— 
Thé matter of primary importance 
. 5 ‘ # - a PA 
the United States, That is not the rea a t e n 
end of it; it is only the beginning. Here's Food i gee n ‘Ar ] 





aircraft industry to back up the new Me . v 
form of transport. Q the closest approach to 
is control of the air routes. Capt. c : 
Balfour says “all bets are off” with 

Hold Trump Cards 


provided their termini are at im- 
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. ; - ; =e a a Rot ve a x. 
Intercontinental air routes can rinc e t ost 
only be put on a self-sustaining basis or oug i! ] ge8 Wi 


us | Light produced in an entirely new and different 
Municipalities Canada’s farm market , way... light that presents possibilities never 


; ge today is more stable and ' sarin oy, any previous aoe of a . 
| ...therevolutionary Mazda Fluorescent Lamp 
Aid Char ities ae Sant ee ae "one of the greatest developments in the history 
Contributions © Closely} becomes increasingly im- of lighting! : 
Checked by Dept. of| portant on your sales This lamp is liké no other light source. It gives 
Municipal Affairs | schedule as the~tempo cool light: It gives notably glare-free light. It 
Organized war charities are.con- of farm produce demand is naturally diffused and so minimizes shadows. 
unui” tid Moandal Support| is stepped up... ‘| _ ‘The “White” Fluorescent Lamp meets the needs 
contributions are closely checked by| - of most commercial and industrial applications 
fairs, ‘Gander section 404A of the| YOu can hire the Family — the “Daylight” Fluorescent Lamp provides 
nad ootaities toh mossioa eamaavtoe Herald and Weekly Star the closest practical approach to daylight. But 


tion from this department to aid as top salesm ‘con- 
charities under the War Charities P renee 


Act. tact Canada’s rural 


The usual procedure is for the} market from coast to 
municipality to appropriate a cer- : 


ee ae pormeen ete coast. The Family 
estima re ma : . ‘ 
department cheeks into the whole| Herald's 300,000 circula- 


air and if the ty is in os 
o) ig omer good posit n to ment Ce is more than 
e expenditure an char. s eade 
pee registered then approval| : 2 avo fr Ts, 
given. The department also re- pi 
views the by-law. g with ac-| . - 
tual distribution of | individual 4 


Family Hera ey Star 
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is incl with the gen 
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people — thousands of different] of technocrats and social planne: 
vocations, the dissimilarity of con-} who are just itching to try it. 
ditions in city and village and] often accuse industrialists of b 
farm and factory, in stores and} a lust for power, but lust for powé 
banks. Then glance at the shifting} is far more common among 
needs and desire of eleven million} who clamor for a new social orde 
individuals, changing daily and with} in which they generally envis: 
every wind, every individual -with| themselves clothed with authe 
a mind of his own and a will of his} They prate about democracy, b 
own—a jigsaw puzzle of eleven mil-| they have no confidence in the 
lion people, each one claiming the/| telligence or judgment of the 
right to find his own place in the}mon man. They merely want b 
picture. That is not a job for statis-| vote to authorize them to order his! 
tics and specifications and iron-| life for them.... .” “ 
“Under centralization (of authors 
body alike. But there are thousands | ity) one mistake of judgrtient briz S| 


ster to a whole industry, to @ 
fhole nation. In a free decentral- 
g | iz d economy mistakes are scattered 
i have little general effect.” 

he Canadian who reads and di- 
Sts Mr. Yendalj’s book will be a . 
‘wiser, better citizen and 
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/anternztional Paper Co.—A special 
fering of 65,527 common shares of 
=. was made on the New York 
Rock Exchange last week, at $7.75, 
an 40c. commission, by. Hemphill, 
Heyes & Co. There were 422 pur- 
ises through 78 firms. 
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_ that is not all. The Mazda ® 
is by far the most effician; 
developed! It provides mo 
‘In scores of Canadian wars 
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WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 2 
Range /|DivDeci9; 
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ae ante Asses .. Cgsuat |}. « Insurance Men Seek Clarification ot Liability : 
7. : TF | grite for Financial Statement Under Standard. Insurance er fer) 
ine ql or Our Booklet 5 
is i | ahak Jor ov he ey” Damage Due to War — : 
136i 328. «ead Office: Wawanesa, Man. To remove uncertainty regarding; dition noted, the pscdinaniinn are 
188, 0 3 ‘ern Office: Toronto, Ont. divisions-of liability between the} absolved from liability for damage 
4 Eas = sane Ramonion, || insurance companies and the Do-| due to invasion. Some have raised 
=. 273 onan en, Winnipeg, Montreal minion Government war risk in-| the ‘point as to what is meant by’ 
Th 3 and Moncton. surance ‘seheme for fire damage} invasion. If-it means the Janding of 
at 433 i “000 Agents Across Canada due to war, the companies and pro-/a force, and the occupation of* ter- 
» 380 vincial .superintendents of insur-j ritory, then it,/might siill leave a 
aren ance are studying a revision of the} policyholder free ‘to make a ‘claim 
" Baa pe ae statutory conditions in the standard| against a company for damage 
A aot W eekly Bank Clearings | fire policy. caused by bombardment from the 
8 &: a? rit. Chinas Dec, i0 The clause causing the difficulty | sea or bombirig from the air provid- 
101 ro ‘ 12 Year ago is that dealing with risks not cover-| ed there was no force landed. Such 
ie ae eras a ‘ed, which states that an insbrance|a claim would be contrary to the 
> call date paillax '-'. 2:418,056 +50. 2,598,036 | Company shall not be liable “for! general. interpretation of the posi- 
so ar e.. Liewm 18 1 oo ies | Joss or damage caused by invasion,| tion of the company, But the legal 
sllable on grerbrooke « 1356-407 12.2 _ 5,898,402 | insurrection, riot, civil commotion, | limit of theif liability is not + em 
onrbeine ooeal 52 148,285,068 —Re SS Sat military of usurped power.” Any | ciently definite. 
pon rate, Wa west #9054029 69 817.049 | Changes: which may’ be made will, | 
ae Kine orough $94,133 +30 129.na/'aev | Of Course, have’ to be made ‘in an. Plans Complementary 
dat 18 to «+> 156,00 -072 1.9 6.238.817 | Operation with’ the Dominion auth-| Insurance men state that the war 
, ie { Hae narines 1,467,308 =i saree orities. risk plan and the insurance avail- 
payable at Kitchener 212240 —41 2.177.574} Main object is to define where| ablé from the companies are intend- 
G Poscon ».-.- 3043-281 +256  2800.6ty | the liability of one ends and an-|ed to be complementary, one giv- 
Cae Chatham +> , S807. 0.6 3,043,206 | other begins. Normally the regula.| ing protéction which the other does 
pg wate RE 13 oe Lasaaee tion of an insurance ‘contract is a/| not. 
ronte) Beda 1,508,153 > 28.5 gi aaa matter of provincial jurisdiction. Under this arrangement, norm- 
Bid Ask. Wines vs ne 313 7 seh ss | _ Deminion’s Fosition ally, damage due to sabotage would 
Bein aie 30> - 19205e4| The position lof the! Dominion Puce det dames Wate a 
etince Albert 508,681 32.3 sam heey government has been that it has no ing wax. suppl db 
famonton 178820" 167 alas ‘intentién of invading a field :that! Sb Sear li dene 
8,600,802 +-14.7 7,841,561 " Os Mavemng enemy agent would, it is under- 
Ceridse 1,059,661 --36.9 845.275 | should reasonably be filled by the | : 
Medicine Hat 478.581 --19.7 435,748 | i ; stood, be insurablé by a supple- 
Mevminster 1.024.389 +304 | 925,435 | regular insurance business; Hs ob-| mental contract added. to the ordin- 
Vancouver -. 26.494.525 428.2 28,0880 | Ject is to give coverage which is! ... tire slic 
Vigilant a eee | not available elsewhere, In general, ; re 
r _it has been felt that damage due to Other Policies. 
‘} open hostilities was outside the} There are ‘also war clauses in 
; field of. the companiés. But doubt} automobile, plate glass, and burg- 
7 IDELI y | arose as to where liability lay in| lary insurance policies. excluding | 
|| Certain cases. the companies from liability for 
ees Company | In a statement ‘by Finance Min-| damage due to certain war condi- 
}| ister Ilsley recently, the liability, of; tions. Accordingly property owners 
Ps € Plitetetel | the government, under the war risk | are wise to study the exclusions in 
| plan, for fire damage following an/ their regular policies to make sure 


nitions, was admitted. But there are | loss occurs by finding they are not 


| Various other points.on which there | covéred against some hazard tor | 
stfil is doubt. | which they thought they were in- 
For instance; in the statutory con-' sured. 


oe penis enna Would Amend Theft Clause 
on 1 ce eaebes Ae Standard Auto Policy 


TORONTO |} explosion of a concentration of mu- | they will not be disappointed if a! 











tion represents many years of . : 
experience and knowledge as Efforts are being made to have| ke contingeht’ on there ‘being no 


















































professional consultants in all the standard automobile insurance | wheels, tires, tubes or battery on 
types of appraisal services. policy amended to include theft in-| the car at the time of the loss or 
Bid Ask surance on automobile equipment! damage. 
14 16 HEAD OFFICE away from. the automobile. At pres-| The intention is to extend the 
01 0 , 137 Wellington St. West ent, if the tires or the battery of a} theft insurance given by all policies 
3 28 a | TORONTO Elain’ 5928 car have been detached and taken | for the duration of gasoline yation- 
4.10 4.30 9 away fro the. vehicle afd 4re ing. Automobile insurance company 
rs = MONTREAL stolen, the§policy does not provide | executives have been asked to sub- 
‘o 22 University Tower Building. for any indemnity, mit their comments to the Associa- 
01 08 Many people who are laying up| tion of Provincial Superintendents 
0 a “~! their cars, are removing tires and| of Insurance. 
17 8 EXPERIENCED TRAVELLERS batteries and storing them. Hence 
2 the demand that the terms of the) snternational Bronze Powders’ ac- 
05 .10 ; 
‘00 68 CARRY . policy be broadened. tion in réducing the dividend on 
ee 18 MONEY It is proposed to make an amend- | the common stock ‘from 37% to 20 
San aa ment that*will indemnify the pol-| cents a share/is in line with the in- 
16 21 SAFELY | icyholder against direct loss of or} timation given in the annual report. 
damage fo not oe nen pve Volume f bonnes handled oy the 
; re wheels, tires and tubes and one bat- | company’s subsidiaries’ is well up 
fe Ses tery which may have’been detached | to. capacity, with earnings compsr- 
EM da LLER S CHEOUVES and stored in ‘the residence of the | able to a year ago. The decision to 
Co policyholder. cut the dividend arises from uh- 
price The insurance thus given would certainty over the tax situation. 
1% 
per : 
1,300 
1,600 
6.900 
ee 
= ‘DEC. 
6,200 rt 
7,800 
3,000 
7.500 ; 
4,063 
oeee 9 
sito The word “Christmas” sums up 
aE Veal —— everything we are fighting for. . 
4; = 
2,200 
re — It symbolizes home, family and 
3, 
cone friendship. 
1,000 
It stands for universal..peace and “ 
sharing with others. — 
Ottering ee 2 ss oe 
soe The spirit of Christmas has found 
600 < © . . c 3 ‘ 
i see practical expréssion-in life insur- 
2,600 ance. It is noteworthy that three- 
*4,375 *,. ° 
“3.300 quarters of all the life insurance in 
tr the world is owned i in Anglo-Saxon 
— countries. 
hv 
7 As a contribution to bap siielbie the spirit ary Sort 
42, and London Life representatives dre helping Canadians 
week. for their families against want, and ate assisting in accumu- 
i Coa lating funds to win the war,—-Sah of mish are Seton ¥p 
“a 1? full enjoyment of life... 


We take this opportunity to pay full tribute to our sales 


‘in the armed forces. . wait arb chabstelly’ secyilg 
heavier load in the tet ye tng 
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| insurance and annuity premiums are 
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.| subsidiary of the huge H. R, Mac- 








So ig were lower. ,Total depdsits The Bank of Neva Séetia announces the 
: down $10.5 millions. follewrina intl nges: 
Assets were slightly lower. any & Ce to be. assistant manager, 
"ie Dec® | H.W. ILL, to be manager, East) 
Liabilities | se 8 NS, to be manager, inton- 


areal hoe About 21% of 1939 Lnvel ~ 
© fnerédsed Revenues and Dominion Guaranteed 
Subsidies Are Factors. ‘ 
















come War Tax Act applying to life Increased revenues of the prov- 
inces appear to be the main reason 
for the decline in borrowing. They 
have been sufficient to take care of 
an increase in expenditures, and 
to enable the provinces to, live 
fairly well within their means, __ 


interpreted in layman’s language. 
Deductions from compulsory sav- 

ine Oho ar pn — “ape 

en 0 cles are e 

and questitns regarding the appll- 


cation of the Act to life ‘insusance|the nine provinces wete a li 
and annuities are answered. a 


‘The memorandum, intended. orig-|°"" $4 millions, the return of-the 


inaily for income tax inspectors, has |. 
since, with Mr. Elliott's permission, 

been reprinted in pamphlet form by 
the Canadian Life Insurahce Offi- 
cers Association and has been made 





















Recline, At the bodied October, 
the latest date for which figures. 
are available, total borrowings by 





This $iiecd thee ald tnd total a 
year ago and @ little more than 
21% of the figures for Oct., 1939. 
















available at local income tax offices, a1. 
=~ ne ~~ a. ~ So Wh: the exception. of May, the | Maret: 7 tart 10,265 ina va. ‘ 

xt o “Section a o the 1942 figures have lower than April evvesse 10,308 11,616 17,300 an 
Act at the last session of parliament, | 4.4 corresponding ‘mheties vies ioe : ee ee ait 


dealing with insurance and annui- 
ties, e 1939, 
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Two MoreT Li ae | 
wo More limber Limits)" *#* = * 
the preceding year as being most 
marked after June, 1942, This, it 
is believed, reflects the agreement 
between the Dominion and the 
provinces under which the latter 
gave up the provincial income tax 
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Change Hands at Coast 


Evidence of” Pressure On Few Remaining 
Unexploited Lumber Ateas Seen in <Latest 

































British ‘Northwestern Fire Insurance 


in return for certain guaranteed ae Compeny 
Transactions : subsidies, The guarantee enables P 
** From Our Own Correspondent the provinces to budget their af- Security National Insurance Company 


fairs more ceftainly than when ac- 
tual collections might not come up 


_ VANCOUVER. — Competition for 
the last great stands of commercial 


conditions become normal the Dan- 
ish capitalists represented will build 






























timber in British Columbia's famous| a sawmill to serve as a feeder for| to expectations or might be. de- Head Office for Canada: 
Douglas fir belt continues intense, their cargo ships that before the war} layed. A sharp increase in bor- TORONTO 
and during the past few days two /| called frequently at west coast ports. rowings in May is believed due to 
important transactions involving Meanwhile a $1 million logging cor- ‘borrowin by the provinces pend- WINNIPE ANC VER 
several millions of dollars were com-| poration has been incofporated to ing foci oe ya first ehecaiie Branch Offices: \ G,V ou : 


develop the property. 
Pressure for Froperties 

These two deals, while not nearly 
so big as that which saw the trans- 
fer of a vast timber tract in the 
Nimpkish river valleys Vaneouvet 
Island, to Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co. were significant of the con- 
stant pressure being exerted on the 
holders of desirable timber proper- 
ties, 

Among the lumber groups report- 
ed anxious to extend their holdings 
are the Koerners, Czech sawmill 
men who came “to this country short- 
ly before the war and who have built 
up one of the most enterprising lum- 
ber businesses in the province, and 
the Pics and Bentleys, another for- 
tmer European group whod have been 
operating under the name of Pacific 
Veneer and have become a big fac: 
tor in plywood and lumber manu- 
feeture. ’ 

But most of the best timber in 
the lower coast section of British 
Columbia remains in the hands of 
the Big Five who probably represent 
more than 80% of the available for- 
‘est in that section. The Big Five, all 
keenly competitive with each other, 
ized. It was an important factor in| are as follows, not necessarily in the 
the export. business, but lost some | order of the extent of their holdings: 
of its status when wartime shortage| »Victotia Lumber & Manufactur- 
of shippitig diverted much of the] ing Co., with sawmill at Chemainus; 
lumber shipments to the transcon-|  Cahadian Western Lumber Co. 
tinental railroads for which the Dol- | wéth logging camps ohn Vancouver, 
larton mill- was. not equipped. Island and mill at Fraser Mills; ~~ 

The other timber purchase was| Bloedel. Stewart & Welch, wii 
made by the. Danish East Asiatic | logging camps and mills at Port. Al- 
shipping interests, who have acquir- | berni. and Great Central; 
ed some 300 million ft. of standing; Puget Sound Pulp & Timber (Ca- 
timber on Vancouver Island near | nadian Forest Products, Ltd.) with 
the Elk River holdings and the for-|tinfber in the Nimpkish. valley; 
est owned by the Lord Rothermere| H. R. MacMillan interests, with 
estate. mills at Port Alberni and on the 

It.is expected that when business Fraser. River. 


\War Risk Insurance Placed 
ah otals $1,250 Millions 


Property insured under the gov- “What is apparently not realized 
ernment’s War risk insurance plan| by many home-owners is that this 
up to the end of October totalled! $3,000 is the maximum amount pay- 
$1,250 millions, according to a state-| able under the free compensation 
ment by Financé ‘Minister Ilsley. provisions, and that it may be con- 

This was bought mainly in British | siderably reduced by reason of the 
Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. Dis-| ‘owner's equity being less than $3,- 
tribution in the various areas was| /000, The owner-occupier of a dweil- 
British Columbia, 26%; Prairies, 6%;| ing-house cannot receive compen- 
Ontario, 26%; Quebec, 32%, and the} sation greater than his equity.” 
Maritimes, 10%. ' ‘The total value of property cover- 

The returns, according to Mr, Ils-| ed by fire insurance in 1941 was 
ley, indicate that the interest of in- | $13.3 billions, which includes resi- 
dustrial and commercial property | dential and farm properties, . 
owners has been much greater than A survey of Canadian cities shows 
that of home-owners, which is prob-| that approximately 40% of homes 
ably due to the free compensation up| are occupied by the owners. These 
to $3,000 allowed the owner occu-|are entitled to the free indemnity. 

| pier of a home. Said Mr. Isley: Landlords of the others are not cov- 
ered. Of the owner-occupied homes 


from the Dominion under the new 
system, ~ 


Liquor nevenued 


An important element in cur- 
rent provincial revenues is an in- MORDEN, HELWIG & FERRIE LIMITED 
crease in liquor sales, Revenues Insurance Adjusters 
from this source in Ontario at $13.7 Automobile, Casualty, Fire and Allied Lines, inland Marine 
millions for the last fiscal year HAMILTON, ' LONDON, WINDSOR, KITCHENER, 
compare with $10.5 millions in the|{| ST. CATHARINES, SARNIA, CHATHAM, OWEN SOUND 
previous period. Revenue from 
gasoline sales is not likely to be 
affected by rationing because the 
Dominion has guaranteed to make 
this good at the’1940 level: . 

Some Economies . -. 

While. provincial expenditures 
have been .showing increases in 
some directions it is believed 
there has also*been economy in 
others.’ For instance, men and 
women employees. who join the} 
armed forces in many cases are 
not replaced. The result is a re- 
duction in the number in the pro- 
vincial civil services. Expendi- 
tures on health, education, etc., 
havé shown some increases. 


One deal—the sale of Canadian 
Robert Dollar Co. sawmill and tim- 
ber holdings at Dollarteh on Bur-. 
rard Inlet .and .on Vancouvér 
Island, to Northwest Bay Logging 
Co.—marked the final milestone in 
the colorful corporate career of the 
Doll: family which reached. its 
peak soon after the turn of the 
present century. - 

Northwest Bay Logging Co. is a 


























Millan timber interests. The last 
valuable Canadian property of a 
great shipping and lumber magnate 
of another day. has passed into the 
control of his modern countcrpart. 

About two years ago the Dollars 
purchased the Alworth timber hold- 
ings on Vancouver Island at a price 
of approximately $2 millions and 
carried out considerable develop- 
ment: there. 

Wartime Changes 

The Dollarton mill, built close to 
the, site of Captain Dollar's original 
millsite from which, his .schooriers 
pioneered the China lumber trade 
forty years ago, was erected during 
the last war and recently modern- 
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BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
General Menager : SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.8.8. 
Assets of £150 millions. London Offices at 
Over 870 branches in Australia, | 29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
New Zealand & Pacific Islands. WRB 47 Berkeley Square, W.t. 























anadian . Foreign Investment) 
come s shareholderts have approved 
a by-law providing for changes in 
capital and surplus arising from 
cancellation of 4,157- preferre 
shares. 











































about 40% have mortgages on them, 


€ j which would reduce the amount of 

ew een compensation accordingly. In such 
cases mortgagees who are not entitl- 

ed to the free compensation, may 


oa 
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Bank of Canada Circu- Staff Changes | ean es 

lation $680 Millions — is rt Rank of Ca Seta ie | ‘end viel "homey reat Zo comet 

Deposits Lower varicou ‘0 eas B. c. 2 f ; p fra a ~ ee 
sets mitions anew High i the] wists geen ae aerate 
main “feature of the statement of the W. H. » to be accountant, and women whe 


Bank of Canada for the week ended | 5¥2"ey- TE eatin, 5. secountant Moose 

Dec, 16.-The rise is attributed to the 9 x be eye f, Regine. 

heavy demand for cash for theChrist-| _F. FP. WEARY. manager, Inverness, Que, 

mas trade. Deposits of the Dominion wots, “7 , manager, Steveston, 
vernment were higher during the Be, oe leave ‘of absence to engage 

‘veek while those of the chartered | in mi} RE ere 
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Reports in Error; $5 Million Prior Issue PI 


Contrary. to published ts lic, underwriters; etc. to make the 
Steep Rock Irori Mines does not ex-| bond issue attractive. It is likely 
pect to receive money from the| that 37% of the issued common 
U. S. Government, officials of the | shares will be handled ‘this way. 
company say. Financing details have There are at present 3,364,005 
been worked out and ‘ther are’no | shares issued, so it is possible that 
plans for seeking U. S. Government | there may be’ something over the 
funds. present authorized capital of five 

Initial financing, for which state-| million shares issued when all pro- 
menis have been lodged. with the | posed financing is completed. 
Securities Exchange ‘Commission,| While no official statement is 
embraces $2,250,000 of debentures. | available, it is understood that with 
These are underwritten by Cyrus| the $7.25 millions of financing, the 
Eaton, Otis & Co., and their U, s.| company expects to have ample 
associates, and it is ex they | working capital in its treasury for 
will eventually be issued % the | carrying out development plans and 
American public with a bonus of | servicing security issues untid re- 
Steep Rock.common shares, turns from. production come in, 

This issue will be followed by a| leaving over a balance for any con- 
$5 millions prior lien mortgage issue, | tingencies. 
also to be bonused with ‘common May Save On Interest 
shares, it is understood, At one time $6 millions was men- 
tioned as the amount needed to 

aber ¢2 eck Tesue place the property in production. It 

A considerable block. of common 


is not known what later adaptation 
shares is expected to go to the pub- 


of plans fas meant in the way of 
Northern Canada 
Work Extensive From Oer Own Correspondent : : 
g CALGARY. — Three . outstanding) of a mile east of Home-Millarville 


But Only Limited. En- | items of news focuséd attention this |12. On as 
week again on the west flank of the; The Madison ,lime contact a 

couragement Received north Turner Valley extension, the | Miracle reported by The Financial 
—— Nets 5.5c. in Year most highly productive section of|Post last week has now been con- 

. Canada's principal oilfield. firmed by the Conservation Board at 
_Exploration was carried On by| ‘The first item concerns Home-Mil, | 7,870 ft., at an elevation of only 3,835 
Northern Canada Mines in ‘three larville No. 12, the field’s. deepest | ft. below sea level. This elevation 
ways last yest, Sisco th Hith elevation of 4,254 ft 
tion with a group. of other.compan- | Producer, recently completed in the | compares with ele é 
ies, and in conjunction with Kirk-|2orth’extension area. The well has | at Alberta Oil Incomes 2, and 3,962 
land Lake Gold Mining Co. While | been assigned a temporary allotment | ft. at Home-Millarville No. 7, which 
extensive work was completed, no| of 400 bbis. per day pending com-|is located quarter of'a mile to the 
outstanding discoveries were made. | pletion of tests and determination of | east. 
However, encouraging indications | hottom hole pressure. ' |. Miracle 3:thus, for the first time, 
were secured in some places. The size of the allowable is par-| provides definite evidence of a 
serie aahiomeda oe res ticularly important because this well |limestone uplift to the oe of 
Pag steeper wgcig : €N-| is producing from the upper porous| Turner Valley's current north ex- 
Seas sonjancenai wharecy horizon of the: Madison only,.the|tension producers, Drilling was 
Gold Mines, Coniagas, Pioneer, |!ower porous having been cemented | halted at 7,957 ft., after confirmation 
Prospectors Airways and Kirkland | off because of water intrusion. The /| of the lime, and production string of 
Lake Gold Mining Co, well topped the lime at 8,55% ft., 4.408 | casing was set. Drilling to comple- 
Operations of Kirkland Lake Gold | ft. below. sea level, and was drilled | tion was slated to get under way the 
Mining Co., in which a substantial | to a total depth of more than 9,000/ first of this week. . 
share interest is held, were affected| ft. After the lower porous was| What has yet to be revealed by 
by the Kirkland Lake strike and the | pjugged off, the upper horizon was|the bit at this location will be fol- 
eer en, treated with 4,250 gallons of acid, de- | lowed with close interest by the. oil 
os Be oente oy pao against. 7.3 cents veloping a flush flow of 36 bbls.|industry, because of the potential 
the year before. Market value of | hourly. vital effect on numerous wells now 
securities showed a decline of slight- Dae toe drilling and locations as yet un- 
drilled. While Miracle 3 has pro- 


ly over $200,000 to $376,029. U r Zone Proli ic , 
Income and Surplus Account sap euhetashtio! <n e a3: vided definite proof that a limestone 
Years Ended Sept. 30 : . uplift exists, the’ length; bréadth-and 
1942 lotment confirms the high produc- ae anita te t to b 
$ tivity of the upper porous in the Se a + een " 

83,377 

9,954} north extension area. That fact is etermines: : 
"73.423 | UMportant to other wells which, be- 
120,665 | cause of great depth and. proximity 


Surplus forward 294,533 104,083 | ‘9 Water, may have to forego the 


Earnings per Share and Dividend 
Earned $0.055 
None paid. 

Ne. of Shs. Outstand. 1,000,000 


Working ree 


a 
aoe 


' : likely 
_ The company will have financial 
assistance from Dominion and On 
tarjo Governments. The Dominion 
will provide between $2-and $2.5 
millions for loading dock facilities, 


costs but if the , 
tr prodiuttlon euiMer Uaet 
gee a, ‘a saving in’ 


hee 


through the C.N.R., and: is-granting 
a subvention on the first million 
tons.of ore. As the subvention will 
apply during the period when sink- 
ing funds requirements. on deben- 
tures will have to be met, it will 
help at the time when assistance will 
be most beneficial. 

A hydro-electric power line is to 
be constructed at an estimated cost 
of $1 million. by the Ontario HE. 
P.C. A $600,000 bond will‘ be put 
up as security by Steep Rock, ac- 
cording to a bill submitted to the 
Ontario Legislature some. time ago. 


She Week in Oils 


1941 


Interest & dividends .. 
Less: Expenses ¥ ‘ ‘ 


Major (Taber) Finances 
Financing arrangements for Major 
Recora: | ower porous and tap the upper |Qjl Investments (Taber) Ltd., drill- 
99.073 | horizon only. ing programme in the Taber_atea of 
1,000,000} Experimental operation is still in| southeastern Alberta .were» an- 
progress at rates up to the temporary | nounced this week. The initial pro- 
sant quota. Gas-oil ratio. which was in gramme involves two wells, one in 
126 | the 2,500 to 3,000 cu. ft. per bbl, class} 1S Dp. 12. 9-9-17w4, the second in 

Working capital* .... 53,941 57,301| 1M first runs after completion of /I.S.D. 1 11-9-17w4. 

*In addition, company had shares - acidizing, is now reported reduced| The programme is to be financed 
$376,029 in 1942 and $504.165 in 1941. | t0/Between 1,600 and 1,700 cu. ft. per | by a debenture and share issue, re- 
bbl., as a result of careful operation. | tirement of the non-interest-bearing 


ae debentures to be provided for from 

Northclonmel Tops Lime 50% of any net production obtained, 

The second news item concerns ee abe gairt gs ae to go 
Northclonme] Royalties No. 1, highly | ‘°W8™ *ur*ner development. 


’ 
Commonwealth 
M © a 
Net aintained important teat located three eighths| The debenture plan assures return 
of a mile southwest of Atlas-British'| Of invested capital to the backers of 


President Charges Qil| Dominion ‘2 (the field's most) the eae free a the eae 
. . : ‘ae northerly producer), and nearly two | Personal income xes © (which, 
Companies Diserimin- entities lite Park ~ the ~<a oe under existing rulings, are drawing 
ated Against in Taxes _|larville 12 well. Bik heavily on return of capital to 
oe : Northclonmel was reported in the | royalty holders in wells financed by 
th While all enterprises must bear | +... o¢ the Madison limestone objec- | issue of royalties). 
eir portion of the country’s de-| ” : : 
mands in way of taxes, we believe tive last Saturday at approximately : A total of $85,000 par value non- 
that the oif companies have been | 8,463 ft. - With surface elevation | interest bearing debentures are being 
unduly discriminated against in the | 4,186 ft., the indicated Madison ele- | offered, together with 85,000 shares 
method of computing income taxes | vation is about 4,280 ft., below seajin the company. A $100 debenture 
and until these adverse factors are | jeyel, only 140'ft. lower than the lime | will be offered at $95, With it must 
properly considered, development | contact at Atlas-B. D. 2, and about| be purchased 100 shares at a total 
we ho tater nent ident 130 ft. higher than the contact at |cost of $5. (Appreciation in share 
iz the annual report of Common- | #ome-Millarville 12. value resulting from discovery of oil 
wealth Petroleum for the year ended| The lime contact at Northclonmel|on the company’s property would 
” Sept. 30. indicates a levelling out-of the | thus be rated as a capital gain, and 
While no dividends were received | Plunge of the Madison west of Atlas- | would be free from income tax.) The 
from Commonwealth Drilling Co.|B. D. 2.. The elevation provides | company is capitalized at 1,000,000 
a subsidiary, earnings totalled $105,-| reasonable assurance that the we!l | shares no par value, of which 125,000 
821 or 5.3 cents a share, practically | may expect water-free oil production | shares were issued for the 640 acres 
unchanged from the previous yéar.| i, both porous horizons of the lime, the company holds at Taber, and a 
Substantial revaluation of holdings iiss further 6,006 shares have been sub- 


" was carried out with surplus forward hos 

totalling $57,078 at the end of the| The Madison “L-pturn”’ aes foe cash 4a% BO cpate”: per 
s ; 

The third important item concerns 


year compared with $90,282 the year < 
before. Miracle ‘Royalties. No. 3, key test): 

located quarter of a mile south of Nfld November 
Surplus Lower 


ae acne to three vic- 
loans, the c has placed A 
$47 805 in listed securitiog aan Alberta Oil Incomes 2, and three 
call for maintenance of a strong | quarters of a mile south and quarter 
Customs Revenue in 
* Month Eases While Ex. 


ies Reese ae 
ties. | Hau Claire Mine - 
Gets Best Mica | 
: penditures Climb — 
Surplus shown by Newfoundland’s 


oil land through Ace Royalties. 
Income and waretes Account 
Reported First Property 
in Canada to Turn Out lus 
Commission -of Government in No- 
vember slackened to $671,394. from 


ear 13. Mos. 
to 
Condenser Film | 
$1.1 million a year ago. For the 


en 
Sept. 39 Sept. 30 
1942 1941 
6,200 ran 5 a 
ma’ After exhaustive tests, mica from | firct fj th ; 
3.286 > ; rst five months of the fiscal year 
eat No. 1 vein of the Eau Claire prop-| surplus amounted to $5.3 millions as 
42 | erty of Mica Consolidated Mines is} compared with $3.8 million’ for the 
139.409 ee have ran ee ae same period of the previous year. 
20,617 | mine’ is’ ond te ‘ba tne first in Can- The total of advances as temporary 
cna | ada able to fill.the demand non-interest bearing loans to the 
oy} According ‘a Nobmais Vincent U.K. government for war purposes 
a7as | President -of* Mica Consolidated, a| 2 @t Nov. 30 amounted to $6.1 mil- 
36.162 | Produetion order for a large elec- Fone arenes of advances from the 
11,582 | trical manufacturer has shown Con- | Proceeds of the sale of war savings 
solidated condenser’ film to be satis. | Ce™tificates. 
90,282 | factory. Its power factor loss is as Revenue and Expenditure \ 
. low’ as 015, It-is split into films of : November 
ey a oon one thousandth of an inch. 
neni. ice teste sn Training Workers heer ca 
O. of Bh. ouictenting 5 HANI, +. This ‘was done at the company’s | Tax assessor 
Current aseets' 135,230 | Bonfield plant where a course js| Natl. resources 
Current liabilities : 20,409 being conducted to train the help r tee ve 
capital® ©... 34,841 | Needed for contracts now under ne- 


ware in Sitenenas at beedahon gotiation 
10 v o 
1942 and $622. in 1941, 


Sales, of Radio: Sets 
Drop Off Sharply 


Sales of radio receiving sets by| vein is 100 ft. long 
Canadian manufacturers were sharp-| ends. Efforts will be made to de- 
ly lower in the quarter which ended | termine the real dimensions of the 


Net profit . 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 


Current assets 
Current liabilities .... 


Dividends: 
Commoil 
Command Oils 
Common. Drilling .. 
Sundry 
Royalties* , 
Management fees 
Interest . 


Less 
Tax 


Net profit 
Less: Dividends 


Surplus for year 

Add: Prev. surplus .. 
Less: Adjust. (net) . 
Loss on assets (net) . 


Surplus forward 
*After depletion 
—w per Share and Revenue; 


Expenditure: 
Previous to this, all mica of this rn 
Brade is stated to have come from | Surpius 
India and Brazil. 

Efforts dre now being concentrat- 
ed on the No. 1 vein with the idea of 
expanding operations there. 


Customs . 

Posts and tels. ...., 
The Tax assessor ere eeteee 
and open at both — +oreneee 


Bota)” Aiievei . 
Expenditure: ao eee 


J Sth Pheer eves se - 
vive ne eewe 


been sharply curtailed and in 
ne eo ¢oe totalled 16, 

. Compa: 114,470 in the 
same period of 194I,. ps 


$18] Bank .of California following~ the 
623 | disastrous earthquake 


will provide. railroad. « facilities |’ 


many mines, but more. 


lowering of tonnage of those mines 


in operation. No longer is profit- 
able production the prime motive 
—and rig so. This factor is be- 
ing given ‘cognizance. Operat- 
ing policies are being guided ac- 
cordingly. 

“But the industry must. be pe 
tected and preserved for th t 
period after the war when the ex- 
ploitation and development of the 
resources of the north will resume 
its part in our national economy— 
as it has been in the depression 
years of the past decade and in the 
yeats of the war previous to Dec. 
7, 1941.” ae 

od 


Confidence in. gold has experi- 
enced a resurgence. Reviewing this 
situation, Whaley-Eaton in its Dec. 
12 American letter says: 


“Gold is at a premium, in terms} 


of paper currencies, in many parts 

of the world. The theory that gold 

will be abandoned as a monetary 
base, after the war, is not in ac- 
cord with the actualities of the 
present.” 

* * 

The Alaska highway has resulted 
in a new discovery. of gold, the 
Engineering and Mining Journal re- 
ports. It is a placer strike, in close 


proximity to Kimball Pass, Alaska. 1 


Panning of. gravels is: said to be 
so profitable that some of the mien 
have quit well-paid construction 
jobs to go placer. mining. 

While some Alaska gold mines 
have been forced to. close down by 
the WPB order affecting gold mines, | 
15 have been allowed to continue 
operations because they turn out 
strategic minerals. These minerals 
include copper, chrome, palladium, 
tungsten, antimony, platinum, zinc, 
lead, mercury and nickel. 

f a ~ cs 


Bralorne Minés is developing a 
cinnabar. deposit on Silver Creek 
near Takla Landing, in the Omineca 
mining division, B. C. More than 30 
men are at work. <A tractor: road 
more than 100 miles long is being 
constructed from Fort St. James to 
replace the water route, which is 
now frozen. 

Following an extensive diamond 
drilling programme, a shaft is be- 
ing sunk, it is stated. A programme 
of lateral exploration is planned. 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
has acquired an option on the Snell 
group of cinnabar claims adjoining 
those now being developed by Bra- 
lorne. _ ; 

m ~~ as 

Canada gold dredging companies, 
operating in South America, have 
experienced war difficulties, Pro- 
duction has suffered from supply 
and labor shortages but | t&xes 
haven't increased in South Ameri- 
can countries as much as in Canada. 
This has been a real help. 

Then the South American Gold 
dredgers — Pato Consolidated and 
Asnazu—have been able to bring 
earnings into Canada with an extra 
10% exchange premium. 

Bulolo, another dredging enter- 
prise in which Canadians are inter- 
ested, lost its property to the Japan- 
ese in New Guinea, but the market 
for its shares has experienced a re- 
vival in recent weeks as the recon- 
quest of New Guinea has progressed, 


Laidlaw & Co. 
100 Years Old 


Laidlaw & Co., New York brok- 
erage firm with offices in Montreal 
and Toronto, recently celebrated its 
hundredth anniversary. The firm 
was established under the name of 
Heran & Lees in 1842 in New York 
City. Partnership changes accom- 
panied growth and in 1849 the name 
was changed to Lees & Walker, and 
a close association with the develop- 
ment of California; was begun. 


Henry Bell Laidlaw joined the 
firm in 1854 and the present name 
of Laidlaw & Co. was adopted’ in 
1873, following death of James Lees, 
the founder. By 1866 the firm, orig- 
inally commission ‘merchants, had 
become known as bankers, It started 
to: buy and sell securities’ about 
1878, when a membership on the 
New York Stock Exchange - was 
secured. 

The firm continued to expand and 
about 1901 opened its Canadian op- 
erations by acquiring a substantial 
stock brokerage “wire” business 
which included offices in Montreal 
and . Toronto. -Growth of the 
Canadian business led to wider 
coverage ‘of the Dominion through 
correspondent relationships at Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver and Halifax, as 
well as at St. Johns, Nfld. 

A large gold credit arranged with 
a group of Canadian banks in’ 1906 
enabled Laidlaw & Co. to assist the: 


fire and 
San Francisco, 


Ther, in July, 1942, a union with 
Mackay & Co. another old. New 


at 


| York firm, was arranged. Regarding 


its Canadian business under war- 


7+ 


“Investigat 
stituted ‘by the company and. 
‘every effort: made to-correct: any 
deviation in. compliarice with. in- 
spection. Employees at fault were: 
dismissed. .‘ Bet f a 

“The company has; never .re- 
ceived a complaint-of faifure’ of 


’ the product’in service and has no - 


knowledge of‘ any such occur-' 
rence.” * 


New 


was ‘at once: in- ‘ 


cient proof of the lack of any re- 
spectable argument that could be 
made against freeing the. nation’s 
silver for war work. Here we are, 
with the’ biggest hoard’ of’ silver in 
the world; bought and’ paid for by 


the people of the United States. | 


Silver has now become a strategic 
metal.’ It is-urgéntly néeded in the 
making of guns, tanks, airplanes, 
terpedoes and a large ‘number’ of 


High Mark Established 


For West Coast Industry _ 


* From ‘Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—The west coast 
province attained’ a’ new peak in 
value of’ indtistrial. production in 


Provincial government estimates 
place the figure at $285 millions, or 
about $4 millions better than the pre- 
vious all-time* high, established in 
1941, age: 

Fisheries are probably the only 
primary industry to report a decline. 
This will amount to about $1 mil- 
lion and it is’ due chiefly to the 
lower pack of herring and pilchard, 
but the high-priced sockeye pack 
was the best in many years and this 
will partly offset losses in other dir- 
ections to give.the entire industry a 
value of about*$30.5 millions for the 


ae: 

en all the returns are tallied 
it may be found that the govern- 
ment’s estimate of $120 millions for 
the forest industries was optimistic, 
because production has been sharp- 
ly down due to manpower shortage; 
compensating factors have been the 
higher returns. for pulp and better 
prices for the lumber and plywood 
produced, | 


f 


Farms are expected’ to show a total 
revenue for the year amounting to 
$60 millions, about $5 millions better 
than in 1941. This is the biggest ad- 
vance scored by any of the, four 
basic industries of the pro 2 and 
is due chiefly:to higher prices. 


Marketing of apples has been. par- I 


ticularly satisfactory. during the. past 
few months and .prices have been 
better, but it is doubtful whether. in 
view of increasing costs of »produc- 
tion the,farmers will be miucii better. 
off as aréstilt, Cae 
The total for the mining industry 
is put down at $75 millions—-the 
same as in the previous year. A‘de- 
cline in gold output will be shown, 
but increasing production of mer- 


should be renewed promptly in, the} Wo bas resi 
coming session of Congress and this 


a narrow. margin. . The 


Unions Call Off 


cury and the base metals ‘acted as a |, 


balance. The coming year will prob- 
ably show further slump in gold out- 
put, but a steady rise in-copper. tung- 
sten, mercury-and other metals re- 


‘quired by war industry. 


Relief of the labor situation this 
winter should accomplish some im- 
provement in coal and copper pro- 
duction, seriously affected during the 
closing months of 1942. 


5 


_ VANCOUVER.—The threatened 
streetcar on lines of the 
B.C. Electric Railway (B. .C. 


Power Corp.) in» Vancouver, New 


estminister and Victoria was 
id off a few hours before it 
‘scheduled to become a real- 


GENERAL MANAGER 


‘Lt-Cols Thomas. Weir, MC, 
I Be dar taarappoinscd generd 
ane of Union Gas Co. of 
Cai “succetding S. A. Morse 
ed to ill health, 
Col. Weir served as comp. 
‘troller, secretary and treasure 
‘with the company and since 1939 
bas been with the army. He hes 

pn released from army service 

accept the new appoinimen 

ause of the essential nature of 
‘the gas business in southwestern 
Ontario. 


accepted. a.compromise settlement 
of*their demand*for bonus under 
protest. 

The union had*demanded pay. 
ment of a 45: cents-a-week bonus 
retroactive to'Oct.'1, 1941, which it 
claimed it was entitled to un 


diy se order PC 8253, but it the 
se 
nus 


ttled ‘for oent for the 
ae eb. 15, 1942, ag 


the Regional War 


‘@IL ROYALTIES ~ ~ - LEASES 
‘Wholesale only solicited — Outside’ Alberta 


WE CAN OFFER: 


', ‘Producing and 


Drilling Royalties 


Gross Royalties on Producing.and Drilling Wells 
RALPH M. SMITH INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


Equip 
- =~ (Truek-mounted), 


ment f 
Capable of 


> OIL’ WELL DRILLING CONTRACTORS 


or Exploration . Drilling 
to 3500 feet 


Unitized Steam Rotary Equipment 
_ for deeper drilling 
Drilling Supervision by . 
‘DENTON & SPENCER 


Petroleum 


GENERAL PETROLEUMS LIMITED 


CALGARY 


ALBERTA 


This New 17th Edition Should 

a be'on the Desk of Every Investor 

- amd Every Man Who Buys for, 
orSellstoMines. | 
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d. to secure.a large quantity of iren| able there, About.30 million tons a eee to at least 300 ft. giving 
@ onde from low-grade material somejare being counted on in present rae recast cero ee 38,668,000 tons of ore to 100 ft. ver- 
Why Situation Changed $640 millions would have to be| plans. iW) eS : * tical depth. Concentrating 2.1 tons 

"the U. S. resources of high | spent on-beneficiating plants, it is} Pilot Plant at Josephine * ~ |of “B” ore would give a ton of 





picenider 26, 1942 


Is ‘Canadiar: . 
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: «Exhaustion of U, S, High Gra 
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gy GORDON M.-GRANT | Labrador and Newfoundland can jionably of high grade but 
cout this country soon experi- be reassessed. ; +} some drawbacks: A wat 
«ean iron boom? Will a crisis| In 1923 the Ontario Iron Ore | haul to the ore entres: 
* U.S. iron ore industry mean | Committee reported that the U. S./@ long rail haul in Breil B 













mie new search in Canada? reserves of proven ore in the Lake the ore is placed on , ae ‘pers | 
there iron resources north-of | Superior region would last 23 | haps further long rail head & per 
oi tional boundary * to |years—or 60 years if probable| United States. m_. 


a substantial Canadian de- ore was included. Now only eight| At pres : : 
-sosi\t—-and perhaps a greater | years’ of future productive life is | to the United States are limited to 
Or RFs Pry held out. ' iron ‘ 
me... outstanding engineers Future Sources The Question /| He 

iihom The Financial Post has| When the. United States ex.|High grade 
talked lean to the conviction that hausts its Lake Superior ore,|Iron Mines 
ech of these questions can be where will its future ore come/in another year or 
in the affirmative. A |from? . Undoubtedly a large sup-|substantial addi 

ad “ggo they would have ‘said |Ply of lower grade and concen. | As reported recently, wor oa ‘ 
» br “perhaps,” but today | trated ore will be secured. But, | an yr 

vm quation has changed. in favor | during the last year, possibilities | Steep Rock. Pethaps hundred 
af canada, Labrador and New-|6f this have been canvassed, and | of millions of tons of ore are avail- 
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But the Labrador ore might be- 






gage. iron ore in the Lake | estimated. Even beneficiated ore} Another Ontario property may |, 
Superior Tegion, at one time con-/ cannot replace better grade iron|be an early producer of iron ore— 
sidered practically. inexhaustible, | ore.entirely. the Josephine mine of Michipico- 
have shown themselves relatively} Thus it seems probable that the|ten Iron Mines. Development of 
limited under the stress of war | United States will become a large | this property was préjécted in the 
requirements. importer of iron ores. before |last war but only now is it finally 
According to E. W. Davis, of the | another decade passes. Ore will|approaching production with|} 
University of Minnesota, who has|no doubt be sought wherever it|finances provided by Frobisher 
made a report for WPB, “At pres-| can be-secured cheapest. Several| Exploration Co, and Sherritt 
ent war-production rates, the/ U.S. authorities have already $ug-|Gordon Mihes. No commercial 
known ore resources of the Lake | gested. importation of-iron ore as|shipménts. have been madé but a 
Superior district will be exhausted | preferable to concentration of ores|carload of lump ore has been 
by 1950.” running no more than 25% iron. |shipped for testing to Algoma 
With war requirements press-| Canada and other countries ap- | Steel. A small.pilot plant is in 
ing, ore is being miined at the rate | pear marked: for a search for.sup-joperation and concentrating 
of nearly 100 million tons a year | plies unless a great new discovery | techniques are being studiéd. 
from these ranges, which turn out | of iron’ should be made in the} No decision has been reached on 
fourtifths of all ore produced in | United States. Pee whether lump hematite iron ore, 
the United States. The ability to Brazilian Ore A Factor a concentrate, or a mixture of the 
maintain this production rate for| The United States has secured | two, will be shipped. _ But.a large 
more than three years is being | some high grade iron ore recently | tonnage of ore has beén outlined, 
seriously questioned. from Brazil, a possible competitor | shaft has been put down to a 
This is the background against | of Canada in a post-war iron ore | depth of over 1,000 ft., Parks Lake, 
which iron resources of Canada,}market, Brazil’s ore is unquest- | overlying part of the property has 


il 
i 
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humber of small mines which pro- 
ducéd in years gone by.. ; 
have been reinvestigated recently, | tapped. 


E 


western Ontario are reported by 
the earlier publication at Hunter’s 
Lake, Steep Rock a 
Lake, Lac Seul, Sutton , the 
Mattawan iton range, Dog Lake, 
Black Sturgeon, Round Lake. east 
of Lake Nipigon, Batchewana 
River, Groundhog River._In none 
of th ‘was the concéntration 
stated to be sufficient to constitute 
commercial ore, 



























Wing your way to a hi-speed duplicating record with Script 
Mitheo Bond. This furz-free stock is made for smooth per- 
formance—-won't pluck, won't clogg, won't buckle. Will save 
time and paper and see you through to a flying finish on 














While there !s ‘said to have been 
no change in the mine labor situa- 
tion in British Columbia in Novém- 
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been drained, and the company i§| Since then the high grade hema- : i 
in a position to commence pro-| tite float at Steep Rock Lake hes Ge aaa cae Teka le SOE i estred Tae 4 
PROFESSION A I DIRECTORY duction with a relatively small|been traced to its source—the de-| oo. gown anne in shifts‘worked. i seseees wi ain = 
- : amount of trouble. posits under the waters of Steep While the smaller base metal mines | Bralorne Les gababeae 11 1.909 —3 
The Wabana mines in New-|Rock Lake. This was done by the | show greater activity, Britannia and | Scie ben oe iS oe 
PATENT ATTORNEYS foundland have huge reserves of | use of special electrical and ge0-| Granby are both down from the he- -Maseot ..... - 2 
——__________.. | high-grade iron but many impuri- | physical methods, suggesting that | ginning of the year. Kelowna Bploriian ie = 
KEEPING POSTED ties are present, But the ofes find | perhaps hematite deposits in ym a ee ae — terns tas 1 aa -3 r 
a wide use despite irapurities, form | areas might be “tracked-down” e only gold mines to increase | Pioneer ...3:.:.... “a = -o 
matitcnectaftee ||| Fares » TRADEMARKS: [|e eae? sero f updo] mney nat ter ply in Bo cele ed , 
cess for successful readers i Dominion Steel & Coal. Magnetite, a high grade iron ore,| /umbia recently are reported to be LEeee osesee im 1see — ——— 
of The Post. Every week, Star Bidg., 80 King St. W. Other Chances Impress is found:in Ontario more fre- . ee. > Ne ees **. geal 1,400 3 
by mail, $5 a year. Toronto’ « Phone Ad. 0119 These represent the most imme-| quently than any other kind of Minin ¥mir ¥ Girl,. 1,598 Closed ——100 hike G/ 
— ne of production of jiron ore. iii . £ eee 4,200 396,148 — wT on 4 oe ra 
n in British North America.| Concentrating Looks et QD ae | ene Oe a, ~~ ! 
CHARTERED ACCOUNT ANTS But there are many other proe-| Before this war suaried, Aigoa| COMCentrates | "Si 2. a eRe Y HOTE: : 
; peat Os apie Stetl Corp. ne eee ne ot ted Crow's Neat Pass Coal Co. has had | Granby 0.001111: sila iaier, =i PA SNOW VACATION 
n ’ or concen -| tO Curtal its operations as a result; *™™ “ “****s TN RREEE oil ce Shasta nis An Laurentian resort in- 
~-- CLARKSON, GORDON, DILWORTH & NA & Exploration Co. has several | atively low iron. content siderite ue "— 3 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS huge hematite iron deposits of |ore of the New Helen mine. The Base Sigal seeesnn 3 dees ca aio’ 
desea Serceel tea ecis good grade. More accessible de+| success of this concentration effort Bincht Lake 1.000. a +8 ae fe 
E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS posits have préVented those in| presages well for other concentra- Sullivan .........,-- 97,009 99000 + 7 trails, {lood-Uit practice hills =: 
Licensed Trustees and Receivers Labrador from being exploited in | tion ventures. ANOLE ooednneoseee 10 3016 + 37 a ang, singh iden ~ 
15 Wellington Strect West, Teronte : f eve cemeieny semen aight, ware @ dyacing 
years past. As the other dépdsits| More and more ¢:':entration of 50,036 96,797 + 11 te ee 
are exhausted, these uritapped re- | lower. grade ores is <xpected as All Metal Minpd..178,814 198715 — 99 i 
ro ’ sources, now controlled by Hol- | higher a ae Bulking "Valey a. whe 
linger Consolidated, are more/|in accessible | ties. ‘ CCL Nanaimo ...... 13,538 — 4 
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Asks Reconstitution of| Recovery is Lower — 
By-laws on Dec. 30 —| Gravel Reserves In- 
Nets 60c. in Six Months; creased Substantially 


Ata meeting of sharehold-| Reflecting & decrease in average| pw 
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ines to approve and confir mthe val- | or 31 cents a share in the year end- 
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Hon. W. A. Dickanaa 


@.. P tatecin 

1, Proper allocation of man and 
womanpower so that the an: 
forces, sgriculture and ‘war industry 
can be fully supplied, with ‘Mane 
of any phase of war effort. 
feeding and equipping 
almost certain to be in 
is Canada’s 1943 major task.  _ 

2. Maintain the ‘battle against in- 
' flation with no relaxation anywhere 
on the home front. : 

3. Even after three years war 
there needs to be a sustained drive 
to promote national unity and bring 
all our people to. understand that 
wherever Canada fights, it ig for 
Canada’s defense. Too many people 
fail to realize Canada is threatened 
because war is on some other coun- 
try’s soil. 

4. Continued study of ‘eiktwrer 
problems by James.Committee is 
most important, to make sure we are 
ready .to deal with conditions aris- 
ing from sudden conclusion | of. pos- 
tilities, 

*,¢ 8. 


L. N. Buzzell 


Partner, McDonald, Currie & Co., 
Montreal, and active in Quebec 
Protestant educational work. 

1. Elimination of the differences 
in the information given out by the 
Federal Government to English and 
French Canadians. 

2. Establishment of public s¢hool 
education on a national basis, 

3. Present system of federal taxa- 
tion of privately owned utilities to 
be abolished and replaced by a. sys- 
tem of taxation based on gross reve- 
nue on all utilities whether publicly 
or privately owned. 

ee & + 


J. W. Cornett 


Mayor of Vancouver 


1. Proper adjustment of manpower 
in order to maintain the strength of 
our forces overseas and sustain our 
present flow of production for war. 

2. Guard against inflation. 

3. Continue at undiminished rate 
our war financing programme. 


John G. Diefenbaker 


Member of Parliament fer Lake 
Centre, Sask., and prominent in 
Conservative party circles. 


1—To end present .chaotic ‘con- 
dition of the manpower ‘situation 
government should produce im- 
mediately plan or blueprint for total 
war which will indicate to what 
extent Canada’s conjribution will be 
one of armed forces, war’ industry 
and agriculture and estimatg of.ap- 
proximate manpower required for} 
each. 

2—To carry .oyt, plan and assure 
equitable, uniform and strict en- 
forcement provisions should be 
made for appeal. to high judicial 
authority either by Crown of person 


New Books 


Taxes and Advertising 

FEDERAL TAXATION AND ADVER- 

TISING. Published and distributed 
by Verner Ottawa Bureau, Ottawa. 
Price $3.50. 

Revised taxation schedules placed 
in effect by the Dominion since the 
war started, particularly the Excess 
Profits Tax, have brought confusion 
to advertisers and publishers, who 
have been unable to determine ac- 
curately how much could be spent 
on advertising without having the 
Income Tax Department refuse to 
allow this as an expense, ~ 

To answer these questions, Verner 
has brought together and interpret- 
ed the various sections of tax laws 
— appear to apply to the prob- 
em. 


It is emphasized that the material 
in the review cannot be considered 
as official opinion, but it is claimed 
that it can be accepted as “authori- 
tatively accurate.” 


Bombs for Berlin 


BOMBER COMMAND r hinisty 
issued fcr the U. K, Air 
the Ministry of here 
lished by Siysnon Saas Co., Toronto; 
64 pages: price 25 cents. 

This is the’ Air Ministry account 
of the increasingly heavy bomb as- 
sault against Germany. Beginning 
June, 1941, it reports on the people 
who build ‘the aircraft and some de- 


The Question: What are he? thre 


most important 


steps’ ‘that face 


Canada: meee: ' 


. ‘make every sacrifice needed t to ‘ac- 


the lack .of raberiais Sonstentis in- 
creasing and with more men being 
released for the armed forces or war 
industries and the bearitig of:all re- 
strictions, which willmake us change 
our way of living, travelling; amuse- 
ment, etc. 


* s ¢ 


Garnet. Coulter 
Mayor-elect of. Winnipeg. 


1. The .war. effort ‘has.:supremacy 
and the most important: step in its 
furtherance is to‘have every part of 
the Canadian army made available 
without delay for service wherever 
needed in any part .of the globe. 

2. A more intensive effort to pro- 
vide basic materials to overcome the 
lag which is developing in the pro- 
duction of vital instruments of war. 

3. An active and thorough explor- 
ation as between the Allied Nations 
of policies designed to effectively re- 
move for the postwar period the 
isolationist trend and induce a.sane 
and economic conception of inter- 
national trade relationship. 


.s es *# 


Andrew Davison 
Mayor of Calgary, Alta. 


1, We must see that our Dominion 
does its share by way) of a real all- 
out war effort devoid of favoritism 
in order to assist in defeating the 
forces of evil which are.érying to 
destroy-the’ democrac’es. 

2. Géntinued plénnitig:for postwar 
rehabilitation and‘ protection of our 
citizens army, thus avoiding a repe- 
tition of the unfortunate conditions 
which followed the first great war. 

3. éd effort should be 
made by our public leaders to -re- 


& e 
arithmetic, through conic sections, 
and or to calculus, 

Miller is*asson of ‘the late 
Ales Duer Miller, novelist and short 
story writer. 

In view: of.the gmnipresente of 
mathematics in almost every. phase 
of modern life, careful reading and 
digestion of the volume will ‘un- 
doubtedly. benefit all ‘and , please 
some. It is not, however, 
that can be scampered through with 
the speed of detective fiction. 

One feature which is sure to have 
appeal. and enlightenment for the 
layman is Mr. Miller’s care in ex- 
plaining the historical background 
and development .of mathematical 
science, e 


Running Report 

THE WAR: THIRD YEAR. By 4; 

McInnis. Published tC Oxford U 
versity. Press. . Price $2.00. 

This is the third volume in the 
excellent running report of the pres- 
ent war which is being written by 
Mr.. McInnis, whois associate pro- 
oo of history, University: of To- 
ron 

No historian could assume a more 
difficult task, ane there will be few 
indeed who could have done it bet- 
ter. For history of this kind means 
writing almost. on top of the events; 
before events are fully seer 


tails of construction of the Welling- | ®4 


ton and Halifax bombers. It reports 
on daylight sorties and night opera- 
tions and ends with the 1,000 plane 
taids on Cologne and the Ruhr. 

Tone of this interim Treport is 
tightly restrained; one must catch for 
oneself some of the historic drama 
contained in the official reports on 
some of the flights over enemy ter- 
ritory. Pictures show some of the 
terrific destruction that the bomber 
command has rained down on Nazi 
holdings. This brochure is a worth- 
while sequel to the popular “Bomber 
Command” issued under the same 
auspices. 


Maths for a Wife 


POPULAR MATHEMATICS, The 


“In fact, in all Sealcdiy’ I wrote 
‘Popular Mathematics’ in an effort 


his book ig easing Same 


in the usual sense of the ’ pen 


past. 

The author writes vividly, succint- 
ly, and this present volume has pat- 
ticular interest since it is probably 
this third year of war which will 
Prove to be the turning point in the 
great struggle. 

= ® « ¢@ 


One Foreign Policy 
| Becerra a rAR 
_ “dation. “Cloth, Si: paper, Soe Pou: 
Mr. Hornbeck, who has san been 
an analyst of Far Eastern affairs and 
who is now advisor on politiga 
lations to the United States Depart- 
ment of State, presents a concise and 
authoritative volume based on his 
contention that the United States has 
only one foreign policy and that the 
Underlying factors in its relationship 
the Far East are basically the 
as those eerie its 2 gd 


probably it-would ease the ne for} 


students who are going to 
the long, rough ey, between 


yal 


complish this: end. 


“2. Winning the peace Talsiehe be 


ious. provinces devising, a -well 
thought opt programme for rehabili- 
tation, of those now in the . armed 
forces and war work, giving guar- 
antee of freedom from want for all 
een © 

8. ‘Unification of Canada at present 
amber are five zones—Maritimes, 
‘Quebet,: Ontario, Prairies and Brit- 
ish oColambia, whose ‘people ‘have 
little comprehension of each other's 
economic, sociological and. other 
"problems. Steps should be taken to 
create a’ bet understanding be- 
tween the peoples of these zones, 
‘thus. bringing them in closer union. 

* ¢* 6 


-|Lovis L. Lang 


President, Lang Tauning Co., 
Kitchetiér, Ont. and’ president, 
_ Canadian Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. * 


The aims of all Canadians in 1943, 
in my opinion, should be: 

1—To help to carry on the war by 
sea, land and air, with all our will 
and all our might, to assist in ob- 
taining victory at the earliest pos- 
sible time; 

2—To care for, the needs of the 
civilian population and, out of our 
abundance, to give generously to the 
less fortunate peoples of the United 
Nations; and 

3-—To: think ‘and. plan,;: as far as 
may be possible, for “the. period 
after the war so that peace may be 
assured and its benefits distributed 
and stabilized throughout the world. 

& a = 


Oscar Landry 


Joliette, Que. president, Phar- 
macies Universelles Ltd., and 
director, United Drug Co. 


1. If attempted with prudence, ca- 
pacity and production in war indus- 
try can be increased by. ae 
distribution “services® to: civilians 

2. If operated with prudence peri 
cultural production can be increased 
largely by returning to the farm 
many of those who have been mo- 
bilized ‘indiscriminately. 

3. If doctors are to be mobilized 


government. . 
concepts, the thoughts, the beliefs, 
the aspirations, the decision, the 
acts—through the years and the de- 
cades and the generations—of the 
Amierican people.” 

He quotes with apparent approval 
a message from President Roosevelt 
which said: 

“Every. school child knows what 
our foreign policy is: It is to defend 
the honcr, the freedom, the rights, 
the interest and the well being of 
the American people. We seek no 
gain at the expense of others. We 
threaten no one, nor do we tolerate 
threats from others. No nation is 
more deeply ‘dedicated to the ways 
of peace; no nation is fundamentally 
stronger to resist aggression.” 

The pamphlet also contains a very 
interesting appendix of document- 
ary material covering relations be- 
tween United: States and Japan in 


the few weeks prior to Pearl; 


Harbor. 


Money Made Easy 

MONEY AND THE: PRICE SYSTEM— 

by V. W. Bladen, University of 
Toranto Press, price 50c. 

Professor Bladen: introduces his 
pamphlet as an additional chapter 
for his “Introduction. to Political 
Economy,” which had been pre- 
pared for a second edition of that 
volume. Now printed’ primarily for 
students, “Money. and the Price 
System” has distinctive value for 
the businessman’ who wants a clear. 
simple, yet thorough description of 
ood workings of the monetary sys- 


In 25 pages, Mr. Bladen‘deals with 
all the major points, both theoret- 
ical and practical, that contribute to 
a realistic understanding of the 
workings of modern hodern money systems. 


New Fiel Fields 


REGIONAL RESOURCE DEVELOP- 
MENTS—by Alvin H. Hansen and 
Harvey 8. Perlotf—National. Plan- 
ame Association pamphlets — price 


Dedicated to the proposition that 
business opportunities. can be cre- 
| egramtaae of Paghanal dethrone 

ammes 0 evelopment, 
“i Pesan Sang to ae how 

en economic region should 
tackle the problem of widening the 
business opportunities that it offers 
to Bh! inhabitants 

arge number of ‘the 40 es 
in the pamphlet are devoted pee 
results and interpretation of the Te-} 
sults which have beeh 
various planned. regional 


. It is a product of the 


2 x ry > drier i “pi ss den 
seaieit tha peiee catling nell palt fot re 
controlnieasures far more drastic) 


than anything-yet experienced. Rigid. 
rationing-of a far wider variety: of, 


consumer goods ‘appears: almost: rine, P 
evi gthe 
Manpower obitization, based on |e 


of the armed forces jand essential 
industry are ¢co-ordin to ensure 
maximum ‘fighting’ capacity “with 
minimum -impairment.of.war. pro-} 
duction stands on a.footing of equal} 
urgency, with the fight. against. in-}. 
flation. Preparation for the social, 
economic and political dislocation 
that ‘will. threaten * Canada ‘in ‘the 
Armistice period and after stands 
second only in ‘importance’ to “the 
winning of the war,’ Such ‘prepara 
tion, if it is to serve any.really-use- 
ful purpose; must guaranteeequality 
of opportunity in éach of the’ prov- 
inces ‘for the development of pri- 


a ‘rational policy res the needs 


mary and secondary industries, Re-} 


gional as ‘well.as racial and religious |. 
rights ‘must be recognized ‘if Tasting 
national unity “ yr = achieved. 


Hon. N. M. Paterios 
Of Ottawa, member of Canadian 
Senate and prominent in Fort 
William industrial and financial 
circles. 


"That every person of influence and 
newspapers strive for unity in our 
war effort and constructive criticism. 
. More need will be experienced for 
blood plasma and. every effort 
should be made to get more blood 
donors. 

We will find the need to feed 
starving millions in Europe and the 
production and storing up of more 
foodstuffs is imperative. 

A ° * 
Elmore Philpott 

Well known in newspaper and 

political circles, Vancouver, B.C. 

1, Government with: guts should 
tackle the manpower question, in- 
cluding conscription overseas, Also 
allot remaining labor to farming, 
lumbering, and other basic necessi- 
ties. 

2. A new labor policy is nevessary. 
Labor should be made a partner 
guaranteeing the right to uni¢tiize 
with penalties against rence? 
anti-union employers. 

3. A clear-cut postwar plan is ne- 


ay 


C.P.R. PROMOTION 


G. E. Carter, 
agent, Eastern 

dian Pacific 

bas heres 


eneral passenger 

ane of tNe Case. 

naleny at Montreal, 

appointe assistant pas- 

senger traffic manager. ‘Mr. Car- 

ter will replace E. F. L. Sturdee 
who is retiiing on pension. 


denly saw the collapse of-her Allies. 
Then she was.confronted. with new 
military. techniques. Then she was 
faced with trouble at home, trouble 
which was both economic and 
spiritual. Then Englahd was on the 
verge of a new mental and spiritual 
era, 

Arthur Bryant, veteran of the 
previous war, contemporary at Ox- 
ford of Anthony Eden, Leslie. Hore- 
Belisha, school master and now pro- 
fessional. writer, turns, out,. in, 360 
pages, a timely history of a — 
century struggle against 
and despotism one ‘hundred jad 
fifty years ago 
ike ao hur Bryant makes le mor, . 

e 
between conditions then and 


Foundation Stones 
‘CANADIAN ECONOMIC, DEVELOP. 
MENTS. By A, W. ‘ 
1), ab aan Limttea. Price Sagk ? 


ments in the United States: > me 


country’s. ° 
i ag,/ ‘Acaretl study of atter-the-war 
ob in co-operation with. -the 
+ collaboration ‘with: our 
. the United States, 
pooling of resburces and removal’ of 
‘many restrictions to travel and trade. 


se Oe ee 


B.S. Stevens 
ete of North Bay, Ont. 


“4. Vigorous” prosecution | of the 
‘war’ effort by every ‘tneans at«our 
‘disposal. 

2. Start now. to: organize industry 
‘for the: after-the-war. period. ' 

3. Stop the hit and. miss methods 
of the Prices and. Trage Board. 


T. x siete Se! 


Manaciys director, LaCie D’As- 

Mutuelle du Commerce 
: Toate’ L'incendie, St. Hyacinthe, 
Que. 


‘i i {* 


WA 


We all hope that’ 1943-will bring 
final victory for our’ armed forces. 
In this event, Canada will undoubt- 
edly be invited to be represen 
the board which will have to dictate 
the conditions of a durable peace. 
Adequate measures: will be adopted 
to rehabilitate soldiers, airmen and 
sailors into civilian life, and also an 
appropriate legislation to liquidate 


war expenses. 
* 2 # 


Dr. Carleton Stanley 


President, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S. 


1, To maintain our educational in- 

stitutions, particularly the liberal 
arts colleges and the high school 
courses leading thereto. To fail in 
this would lose the -future. 

2. To allow no slackening in war 
effort. 

3. To rem r continuously that 
liberty and democracy are empty 
names if we depend on outworn 

itical forms to,control economic 
orces and ja revolutionary world. 
‘As ‘a first igtep. to clear the ground 
every Canadian journalist and pub- 
lic man might read E. H. Carr's 
“Conditions' of Peace.” “Reconstruc- 
tion” is a mischievous word, We 
need courageous criticism, a new 
vision, a new faith in humanity. 


short stories, sketches, poems and 
articles which they regard as their 
best pieces of work. 

This is perhaps one of the best 
of the “bedside” books produced in 
recent years. Excellently edited and 
arranged, the volume will bring al- 
most every reader to. an acquain- 
tanceship ‘with some living author 
whose work he did not previously 
know. . 

There are some items in this 1,100 
page book which the’ reader will 
probably want to skip, but all in all 
the volume gives a superb pano- 
rama of current American writing 
and promises many hours of first- 
rate entertainment. — 


' Canada’s External 
Relations 
CANADA AT THE PARIS PEACE 
CONFERENCE. By G. P. de T. Glaze- 
brook. Issued er the auspices of 
the. Canadian titute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. ee bythe Ox- 
ford University Press. Price'$2. 

CANADIAN EXTERNAL RELA- 

TIONS. By G. P. de T. Glasebrook. 
Issued under the a oh es 
Canadian Institute of ane 
Affairs. Published by the Oxford 
University Press. Price $3. 

Professor Glazebrook, associated 
with the Department of History at 
the University of Toronto, special- 
izes in Canadian history, recent Euro- 
pean history and international rela- 
tions. He brings out these two. vol-. 
umés\ at a time when they should 
have particular usefulness. 

Soon, it is to be hoped, Canadians 
will be going to another peace con- 
ference. Experience of the Paris 
conference as here set forth should 
be valuable background for them, 
for those who frame policy at home, 
and for students who. help mold 
public opinion. 

The second wolutnd on Canadian 
external relations, is’ an historical 
study of Canada’s relations with 
Britain and other parts of the world 
up to 1914. 

Together these two. volumes give 
the careful student of affairs very 
oa for. appraising present 

coming problems. 

Professor ed othe a reeady 
been appo 0 er) 
“lof External Affairs. 


Punch and Anti Panch ® 

"HUMOUR ated by Or or barrie 
Green & Company, pany, Peles thee 
Here is another, giant. (00-paus) 


va ee: Kc, bes been: elect- 
flrs director of g Trusts 
Corp. Mr. Birks is a member - 
the law firm: of Brig ges, Frost and 
Birks, peesidebe of Howey Gold 
Mines and a director of several 
other Canadian mining companies. 


Newsprint Use 


~|Exeeeds Supply’ 


U. S. Users Draw on 
Reserves Last Month — 
Stocks Are Still High 


From Our Own Correspondent _—; 
MONTREAL. — Apparent con- 


_| sumption of newsprint paper in the 


United States last. month exceeded 
the supply of new paper, making it 
necessary for publishers and other 
users to draw upon stocks to the 
extent of some 28,000 tons. 
According to returns of the News- 
print Association of Canada, based 
on data filed with the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
347,468 tons of paper were used in 
November. This was about 6,000 
tons more than in the preceding 


N! month, and 4,500. tons less than in 


November last year. 

Due to the drawdown from stocks, 
¥eserves of paper held by the pub- 
lishers declined to 715,364 tans. 
While a decline of 28,000 tons from 
October, it is noted that the Novem- 
ber figure is the second highest re- 
ported since the beginning of 1938. 

Apparent North American news- 
print stocks—mills and publishers— 
aggregated 881,214 tons at the end of 
last month. is was the lowest 
figure since last March; but 136,000 
tons: above the comparable figure 
November last year. 

For the first 11 months of 1942 
Canada supplied the United. States 
with 71%. of its newsprint. supply. 
This compared’ with. 69% for ‘the 
same period of 1941. “Shipments 
from U. S. mills represented 23% 
of the total as against 26% a year 
ago, while the share supplied by 
Newfoundland was 6% as against 
5% iy 1941, ° 


Paperboard saad: 
Higher in October 


Production of paperboard in U. S. 
mills) moved up’ during October, 
output totalling 481,312 tons, an in- 
crease of 11% over the September 
returns. Compared with October 
last year the current output is down 
about 100,000 tons. 

New orders received by the 
paperboard manufacturers in Octo- 
ber inerease 71,529 tons to 515,660, 
and unfilled orders at the end of 
the month moved up 17,000 tons to 
201,846. 


how e- < of pamerican aoa 
| drop co atly from the hi 

ae nant | mal vot 3002" of Capacity ésta 

ns sme} told re | lished in Novem a year ago. Dur 
musts share-| ing the week of Dec. 5, the mills re. 

the ernment . was to the American Paper & 

just as anxious gs they were to| Pulp Association operated at 89%. 

settle its affairs, == s« |= So capacity. 
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This is our 58th Christmas i in Canada. Thus for the 
58th time.we are privileged to send our patrons 
the complimerits of the season. Never were these 
compliments more sincere than now. 


The storms of war are still upon us; but we face 
them.in good heart and noble company. The clouds 
will break. The sun will shine again. Canada will go 
forward, with comrades tested and knit together 
by the trials of war, towards a still more splendid 
future. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
" LIABILITY. ASSURANCE corporation 
LIMITED 


E..L. MARSHALL 
Manager for Canada and Newfoundland 
MONTREAL TORONTO ‘WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 


| Abitibi Power’ 1 &P. Paper 


Company, Limited 
TORONTO, ONT. | 
Owning directly or Grams subsidiary Setar 
_| Beaupre. Que. 


Pine Falls, Man. -— 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


eee 
Groundwood Pulp News. Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached a Pulp 
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Toronte, December 26, 1942. 


diow Ottawa Appraises . 
J\ext Year's Production 


_ With Canadian Industry Now Fully Geared to War, 1943 
Will Be a Year of Bigger Totals and Minor Modifications i in 
Emphasis on What is to Be Produced . 


' OTTAWA.—Canada's war production ‘goal 
for 1943 still holds at $3.7 billions, The Finan- 
cial Post is informed, despite the fact that 
many of the projected: “peaks” have been 
modified. Recent negotiations in ‘Ottawa, 
Washington and London have overhauled 
the entire tri-nation programme, with @ con- 
siderable scaling down of some objectives, 
sharp increases in others. Overall dollar 
value of Canadian output for 1943 will not 
be greatly affected on balance. 

But a specific order system will replace 
the “open order” buying planghat has been 
in effect until recently. In other words, 
instead of producing ail they can, Canadian 
arms plants will have clearly marked goals 
and orders. 

There will not be any reduction in Cana- 


dian production of mechanical transport, it 


is expected. Though shipments have occa- 
sionally been held -up, with vehicles conse- 
quently held at sidings, it is now believed 
that 1943 requirements will match all that 
can be. produced on the continent. Earlier 
suggestions that this continent cut down on 
the flow of “MTV’s” met with strong objec- 
tions from the fighting fronts. 


Plane a will scilicnas! little 
change; .since Canada’s programme w 
agreed on. prior to the recent discussions, 
With types now fairly well frozen, Canadian’ 
production should. be fréer from interrup- 
tions than in the past. 

In. shipbuilding, escort. vessels are to be 
stressed, but not at the expense of cargo 
ships. 

Tank production :will ptobably be slowed. 

Steel supplies are assured for at least the 
first quarter of 1943 by agreement with the 
United States on the same basis as the steel 
supplied in the final quarter of 1942. 

New manpower requirements for industry 
will be a fraction of what was earlier ex- 
pected. Even though we may require up- 
ward of 100,000 more industrial workers in 
1943, it is felt that the bulk of this labor 
force can be recruited from the’ men and 
women already employed in the war plants. 
Some of the increase will come from simply 
shifting workers from one department to 
another. 


Conservation of men and materials’ will 


continue to keynote the operating Pro- 
grammes for 1943. 


Machines make the stuff of victory — 


tary. carriers’ have ‘ four-wheeled normal peacetime plants, built 
drive and need two “rear axles.”’ -with private capital:under a free 

‘These progress. reports from jes enterprise system. There are now 
tablished industries serve to ie some 4,000 pla: :ts manufacturing 


Viewed in the light of the prospects for 1943 and against 
the background of actual production for 1941, the true sig- 
nificance of the achievements of 1942 begins to appear. The 
transition from peace to war has been practically completed, 
‘end in 1943, Canadian industry will again be on a “business 
as usual” basis, with the important qualification: that the 


business carried on will be war business.. The year now end- 
ing marks the-turning phase of the war on both industrial . 


and military fronts. 


Physical 
Accomplishment 


The figures of production 
achievements in 1942 that appear 
on this page and these that follow 
form a clear pattern for victory. 


The transition was as much ‘in- 


dustrjal as ‘military, It was éco- 


nomics and industry that changed. 

Partly for military reasons, part- 
ly because of the physical difficult- 
ies, many of the statistics for 1942 
are early approximations and esti- 
mates. But that they tend to 
under—rather than over-state the 
progress made in 1942 is apparent 
from the following: / 


1, Many of the figures are in 
round dollars. They make no 
allowance for the increased buy- 
ing power of the dollar in terms 
of war goods which has come. 
about through sustained mass 
Production and through ‘the 
drive to cut material, labor and 
money costs to the bone, Here 
Canadian industry has much of 
Which it could boast. 


2. The figures for the most 
part show gains for 1942 in total 
they do not show how much 
More Canada is producing at the 
end of 1942 than at the beginning 
of the year. 


On the first point, some.statis- 
ties on the reduction in costs were 
Made available to the Parliament- 
&ty Committee on Gun Production. 
They showed that the cost of pro- 


ducing such a standard item of 


ge bment as the No. 4 Rifle had 

y been cut to less than half. 
Bince ‘hin the government plant 
ofSmal] Arms Ltd. has stepped up 
lts'production by more than’ 4,000 
Yifles a month. That this has fur- 


ther reduced costs, hence given us 
a bigger dollar’s worth in small 
arms output, is axiomatic. 

~ On the second point, a statement 
of. production co-ordinator H. J, 
Carmichael is significant. Fort Sep- 
tember, small arms. production 
was above thé total for 1941. For 
November, the output ameunted to 
187% of the total for the entire 
year of 1941. 

That sort of arithmetic goes a 
long way toward explaining why 
the British Eighth Army, driven 
back’at El Alamein at the end of 
June, was able to shatter Rom- 
mel's powerful army three months, 
three weeks and three days later. 
And it helps explain why Mont- 
gomery’s drive in Eastern North 
Africa could coincide: with _ the 
landing of the British and Ameri- 
can forces in the west, with the re- 
newal of Russian offensives and 
with attacks on Jap forces in New 
Guinea and the Solomons, 

And the figures, by their con- 
trast with what was produced in 
1941, lend new émphasis to the 
heroisni of the,men whd held-the 
Axis, “retreating toward victory,” 
in 1940 and 1941., 


All-inclusive 
Effort 


The gains for 1942 have not been, 


confined to the new plants in 
which tooling has only recently 
been completed, The progress has 
been phenomenal in “stable” in- 
dustry. In cpething for the armed 
forces, the increases have kept 
pace wjth the growing numbers of 
our fighting men. 

In 1942, ip to the end of Oc- 
tover, $128.6 millions had ‘been 
spent by the Government for ¢loth- 
ing. In 1941,.the total figure was 


$73.1 millions for the year, an 
amount $2 millions more than in 
1940. A year ago, 32,000 uniforms 
a week were being turned out, 
against some 52,000 in the average 
week today. The 20.7 million 
yards of cloth purchased in 1942 
compares with only 6.9 million 
yards in 1941. 


The same sort of progre# has 
been shown by that other indus- 
try already “established” in 1941 
—mechanized transport. Provid- 
ing almost twice last year’s value 
of transport, the unit figure is con- 
siderably higher in | comparison. 
Military production ‘alone of the 
automobile industry compares 


‘favorably with total unit produc- 


tion in 1941, despite the fact that 
military vehicles have to be made 


about six times stronger ‘than: 


civilian vehicles of the same load, 
and that the majority of the mili- 


phasize the fact that 1942 has been. 
a.year of increased effort from, al- 
most every type of industry. Over 
the year, according to the latest 
available ‘figures, employment in’ 
industry as -a..whole has..risen 

some 15.5%. Yet to date. only 


war materials, outside of the hun- 


Areds engaged int food processing. | 


New Plant 
Building Complete 


‘During 1942, the Governments 
of Great Britain and Canada in- 


three industries have lost workers, 


according to the: indexes. ‘These vested a further $200 millions in 


three—mining, construction and fixed capital for war production, 


More Men for 


“trade’—have individually. de- 
clined. from 3.7 to 9.3%. tn abort, 
with these three exceptions, the 
entire progress of 1942 has heen 
“financed” by labor drawn i ' 
from outside of industry by 
shifts of labor within industry to } 
wartime jobs. The’ three labor- | 
losing industries. are given ‘a! 
weight of 23.3% in the index of 
total industrial employment: 
What these figures mean is that, 
while this is a total war, it is nota! 
totalitarian war. The tremendous. 
expansion of 1942 has come fron | 


Canada’s Record.of 
Wear Production’ ‘ 


(IN MILLIONS 


Mechanical Transport 


Miscellaneous Military Stores. 


(Includes clothing, personal 

equipment, foodstuffs, fuel, etc.) 
Cargoa 

(Including repairs) 


Aircraft, Sires ks. 


Gun Ammunition..2...... 


(Including bombs) . | 


Guns and Small Arms Fld. ane 
Armoured Fighting Vehicles A 


h 
Cc emical and | Explosives 


Instruments and aennicatig al 


Small Arms Ammuniti 


nd Navel Yessels ‘a 


OF DOLLARS) 
1942. 1941 1980-40 
$ hie 

206 «+119 


390 190 97 


274 


235 
227 


186 
160. 


Wai 


105 
102 
ae 
22 
50 
13 
16: 
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AS FURNISHED TO THE Oe POST: BY THE DEPART. 
MENT OF MUNITIONS AND SUPPLY 


But it's men that bring victory. 


bringing: the total investment of 
public funds to roughly $800 mil- 
lions. For practical purposes the 
plant expansion programme is 
now complete, and together with 
what has been investéd in new 
plant and equipment by private in- 
dustry, the total new investment 
is approximately $1 billion. | 
With the completion of the pro- 
gramme, Canadians have their 
first opportunity to ‘measure the 
relative significance of govern- 
ment and private capital in putting 


available estimate, 1933, Canade’a te eri 


the Initiative 


ity capital nor the investment 
Pre: sonal real estate mortgages 

sinc unted to $10.2 billions. 
=: other words, government 

p i+! accounts for well below 

u: and perhaps as low as 3% or 

o Canada’s industrial — 


belie it ig indenter to 

ie true perspective of the 

ere weight) of government 

aterprise capital in Canada’s 

‘fort, it is equally vital to rea- 

me at the fields that have been 

:' red by public investment are 

‘emendous significance in 

Ob ling out Canada’s industrial 
ure, . 


Fe: manent 


A following table shows the 
ipcation of the $800 millions of 
fish and, Canadian publie in- 
ent in Canadian war plant 

te: 


Guns, Mountings and Car- 
7 (Includes Small 


mem tieals and Explosives . 212 
amunition (Includes 


bipbuilding, and Repairs . 
aks and Carriers ..... 
a Tools, Instruments, 


the Dominion'on a war footing. 
Canada was $1 billion short i 


ern war. From that fact, it can be 
reckoned that the equipment ale *** 
ready on hand, built up almost ens 7 
tirely by private initiative, ace® 


‘counted for well over 90% of oup i other accounts, such as raw 


entire war ‘capi At the pPrials, guns, mountings and 
ages, represent additions to 
national wealth was calculated at the Dominion’s productive capa- 
$25.7 billions. In 1936, the totah city that may have lasting effects. 
funded ‘debt investment in. Can- pAederee part of capital for the raw 


ada—which does not include either }/# (Continued on page 23) 
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i i hc bomber. ; 
Catalina’ ‘Contract 


Second ‘realization came: early of the world. You will have to 
this month when the first Catalina hammer down costs “until 









































rt ’ where it can be used in its prese 
to be built.at the plant price of Canadiah-built : planes seciilan ctoeaiaek : Ses - 
of Canadian Vickers the sir. will be as low or lower than those duction of modern combat types, At the presenttime 
Benjamin W. Franklin, head of built anywhere in the world.” a 2% ‘times output increase in the on. practically all mii! 
Vickers’ aircraft division, fulfilied Te Sie ee be face of that expansion, a tremen- fered of ghia p70 00 4.12 tn 
the contract to produce all-Cana- the 1943 keynote for the entire dous parallel expansion in making ‘ 


dian Catalinas at the same price as Canadian aircraft industry... The aircraft accessories such as pro- 
asked by the United States com- first three years of war have pellers, instruments, etc. wide and 
pany which had originated the really represented a warming up substantial increase in subcon- 
aircraft and was in steady produc- exercise for what Canada will try tracting work, trebling of monthly 
tion. This marked the first time to do in the fourth year. In that output of completed repairs on air- 
thet a contract had been taken in three-year period there has been “craft, engines and accessories. 
Canada at a firm price the same what amounts to a revolution N K led re : Getting the planes into the air 
as that of the U.S. maker. , Within the industry. ew Knowleage De se ot . «is only part of the story. To kee 

Canadian aircraft makers well _Our current volume of produc- ‘hose three revolutionary : 4... . ing the past year to 146,058 sq, {t. ae eee 1 — ol was tout inal been:ttainéd in them flying has meant develop. 
know that if their great industry tion is 2% times greater than @ years have taught the industry First type of aircraft that “9 ies 108000 to make Anson °” ee - ‘we thé courses in schools operated ment of a brand new industry— 
which has far outgrown its swadd- year ago, five times gregter than pyych, As Canade’s aircraft would-be flier meets is the initial wings , , Oe a Corp. but was taken over by ae ‘aj that of repair and overhaul. In 
ling clothes under the drive of in 1940. In the 30-month period j,ckers look ahead’ to 1943 they trainer. To turn out the sturdy - government this Fall.. The Lap- under the Dominion 

















One of. the preetest schicwwildite 
the literal —e of en aircraft 
of some 1000 
























wartime production is to survive in since J vive in since June, 1940, Canada has pro- have behind them a solid backing planes required is the job of Fleet M sa. Been caster has made many headlines War Training Programme. At ote ak oe, 
of production know-how proved Aircraft. Up until recently Can- osquito Bomber through the destruction it has these —— eet poser ing business at the rate of $100 
s under the stress of unprecedented ada’s initial trainer was the Fleet DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada Wrought om enemy territory. It chine shop practices, w ; wmilliohs annual); “A year ago 
Aircraft Industry Log for 1942 Wich neesot marecelented a" fe Haviland “Moth oth ie concanraing is tal sion. hae speed of around 300 mp2 a ta bace GOP elbees og eet 
. already taken long steps toward now. gut of preduction. Derhand on the “Mosquito” twin engined ‘ange of up to 3,000 miles and in c record of production ‘in alreraft repair and overhaul; 
TRAINER PLANES reducing the cost of aircraft manu- for trainer craft brought a héavy reconnaissance bomber which is its 33 ft. long bomb compartment anada’s prod n° sow thdre are 26,000. 
Initial trainers changed from Fleets to Fairchild “Cornell,” facture, saving materials, man- expansion to. Fleet facilities, believed to be among the fastest eight tons of explosives can be in the aircraft field is made more 3 
Anson output concentrated to two plants, type improved. power and machinés. Here are expanded floor space to the prés- aircraft madé anywhere, including tucked away. ., rémarkable when the changes in In the first three years of war ig ingenuity rand 
Harvard and Bolingbroke production continued at full throttle. some of the things that have been. ent 205,000 sq. ft., and number of fighters. Many details of this i \ types of planes produced is taken the Canadian aircraft industry F nee oe eee 
COMBAR FLANKS ae “jie au, - employees to 2 000. Main facilities * plane are still a closely held secret Helldiver into account. To bring the Cana-’ proved that it can take on and s ep for 


: nde Zz 
ciation started on Mosquito reconnaissance bomber and Catalina _ ‘The gasoline ; cover on an of the company are engaged in but it is known to be largely of Major A. P. deSevérsky in his ge! soecaee ee ana ietmetcion 0 








¢.Ratrol bomber, Over 1,000 Hurricanes delivered to date. Plants Anson is now made of plywood in- production of the Fairchild “Cor- plywood construction and _ its 









































s book’ “Victory Through Air to be almost.a pmo ivte revolu- ward new peaks of achievement. 
stead of aluminum, saving’ 52,000 nell,” now the standard initial armament is believed to consist ye 
{ofGpl ip for 1948 production of Lancopter heavy bomber and Curtiss Ibs. of aluminum, 122,760 hours of trainer for thé R.C.A.F. ‘Thijs a of four cannon and four machine Power” calls the Curtiss Helidiver e* & equi 
labor and $227,039 annually. Seats similar plane to that used by guns. The first Mosquito came off “the most powerful ship-borne Cuties We 
EMPLOYMENT in an Anson have been changed the United States Army Air Corps. the assembly line this Fall and the weapon of its kind.” Tooling for "The aircraft industry of Canada has a was untrained: 
Aircraft manufacturing employment doubled during year to 75,000. ;, plywood saving 55,242 Ibs. of Powered with a 175 hp. engine production goal is five a day.’ case ad tide dive gece . ry e Since that time 
Repair and overhaul employment more than tripled to 20,000. aluminum, 73,656 hours of labor the ee has a top “ir oe Catal 3 4 ee now gnder way cae aictik of tremendous postwar future as long as you est machine — 
ECONOMY and $11”,-73 annually. m.p.h., cruising speed of 120 m.p. ataiina Meavie child Airer eat gt been-cpnverted 
New techniques of manufacture and product substitutions save Seat cushions used to be made of 2nd landing speed of 48. m.p-h. ron ane ‘ in the industry can get costs down toa lene : of Valentine —_ 
Se is 17,200 ft. Power | Heaviest aircraft so far actually Car & Foundry. This planeis one _ : kav hage plant 
. heavy quantities of vital materidls, precious tools, needed man- rubber and leather cover; now Service ceiling ; qurned Gutin Canada is the twin- of the sa area. a AES: 
in the latest’ models has been out ne twin- of the newest designs in the U.S. competitive with the rest of the world.”"—. .... and equipped tov 
power. they come with a fabrikoid cover PBY Catalina, be - and will be ctured 
: stepped up to 200 hp. on Whieh engined PI t ing pro- an manufa in Can- tank. “More than 
~<— dibtocnanes Hausen Rive 4% a duced by. Boeing Aircraft of ada under licénée from the Cur- Ralph P. Bell; - | sreengaged in th 
& been announced. ‘ Canada has ma 
Et ‘ 3 ; j j mitments on — tal 
per i ji PRPTAIRIIRPRIRS | Harvard is ee ' 
fre : le ae 2 : das ae 
. . - $M | Noorduyn is pouring ont tao ; 7 Valentin 
| known “Harvard.” This craft’ the ” bes 
er Arbua Breet. Barone 
i and its ; ra 
. : ~ and fuselage are a familiar sight 
} E B at practically every flying field ‘Commis 
_ wy across Canada. The same type of _ 
&, tr m craft is used by the U.S. Army Air Rie 
: - ~ Corps. Demand for Hervards is y Af 7 
es : ® ceflected in the fact that produc- os 
z, ‘ion in the first 10 manths of 1942 “3 
.* ? was 345 the we 
{Through Adversities to the Stars} wen courant ‘During the 


~ ~ast year Noorduyn has intreaged 





: j ‘> factory floor spacé from 270,000 
xx** . . fh to 654,000 sq. ft, with 
‘yployment increased from 3,600 

; ; < 8,500. 

: At this fourth wartime Christmas, our % «This company recently received 
hearts: are with the brave men who are 7 ctor an improved mode 
fighting in the air, on land and on the seas 1¢ Noorduyn Norseman. which 

: ° a ree ade a good reputation in bush 
for the gréat cause of Freedom. ™ ‘lying. ‘The plane will be used as 

a yes - 2-cargo.and general utility trans- 

'-< The stirring spiritual message of our @ port. This is a completely Cana; 





ss brave Airmen’s insignia, “Through Adver- : | 
sities to the Stars,” awakens thoughts of 3 Anson Trainer ‘+ 
the Bright Star-of Bethlehem charting its &| Production of the twin-engined 7 
ah its ; Avro Anson trainer is the re- rt 
divine course to. the Prince of Peace, Ou? ¥ | sponsibility of Federal xs 
Sani gy Ltd., government-owned company, eS 
Lord and Saviour. : pete BF Total outpit eh tals alters 1b e 
ste : ot now well into the four-figure 
On His Birthday, we pray that before ' gy mark. | ii ‘ 
another Christmastide, anew star will: , WS - -hanges ‘occurred in Anson: “pro- 
shine forth: the Star of Victory, dedicated re wy. ction. The original programme 
to Him and to the Heavenly Message that badavag 2s ne 
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New to the Trade, Canada: Has Produced Well’ lato ¥ ie. 
Thousands of Her Two Types of Tanks — ‘Has Built Nine in a 
1942 For Every One in 1941 


Biggcr of Canada’s two tank models, the M 


»* States. 


ot Ram tank was one of the first to 


adopt the cast steel bull and turvet. Thecbie, dvantages—low construction cost and 


Production of Canadian made 
tanks ran well into the thousands 
over the past year. In’round num- 
bers, for every one tank produced 
in 1941,.at least nine tanks were 
made in 1942. 

This is a,remarkable achieve- 
ment and tribute to the engineer- 
ing ingenuity and ability of Cana- 
dian industry. A> little over two 
years ago plans for building tanks 
in Canada were. still on paper. 
There had’ been no previous | ex- 
perience in making this type ‘of 
fighting .equipment.. Adequate 
facilities: Were lacking; personnel 
was untrained. 

Since that time one of the larg- 
est machine shops in Canada thas 
been converted to the manufacture 
of Valentine tanks. In«<the same 
erea.a huge plant has been built 
and equipped to produce the Ram 
tank. More than 7,000 workers 
are engaged inthis work. 

Canada has made certain com- 
mitments on tanks and other 
equipment for Russia and the 


Valentine tanks “have proved themselves 


the best of all: our 


better resistance to enemy ive. 


plants have shipped onthe due 
dates every, tank and every piece 
of equipment that had been prom- 
ised. 

The Valentine, the tank that is 
being-shipped to Russia_in quan- 
tity, is a medium light tank offi- 
cially rated at 18 tons. It is Diesel 
motored. Its body is of armor 
plate, riveted and bolted, and the 
rotating turret may be operated 
either by hand or by electric’ con- 
trol. 

In reality ‘the ‘Valentine is a 
giant mechahicail ferret:capable of 
burrowing its way through.a brick 
building. | As big as the ‘living 
room of ‘an ordinary house, it is 
able to climb.steep-ascents, ford 
streams, and rip through barbed 
wire entanglements .or whatever 
ordinary defense works may be 
thrown: up 4n its path. 

Nearly 20 feet in length, the Ram 
weighs as. much: as'.a railway 
freight car. It can move over ‘all 
types of: terrain from’swamps to 


rocky and irregular ground. It is” 
*- duction could bewundertaken, 


imported “tanks'* 


General Belyaev, head Soviet Purchasing 


Commission. 


(Piece - 


a are an ee 


a 


se ee ee 


Se ee 


construction of 
+ Son pproninataly $008) 


= contract’: has: oa 


have. ‘enabled. the. ¢ tractor to} 


. given to. an operator who had the =| 
‘plant .and. much’ of the equipment} 
-necessary for its.construction, «| 


‘. In the case of the Ram tank, the: 


‘manufacturer. who! received his |. ‘ 
contract toward the end .of Oct., 


AN had. to-undesteke She. bate: 
ing of a new plant and its instal 


ment, 


lation with. of TeROMAE equip. ctl 
With existing facilities a “pilot” H 


tank was produced: It was largely b 
an. assembly job.' This. unit was {' 


turned. over ‘to. the. American | au- 


thorities, for examination, testing, |. 
etc., as much the same type of ma: |». 
chine is being made in the United |: 


- The-“kinks” were taken:|:° 


out of it, and the contract-holder | 


job. + 
Build New Plant... 


First thing to! be done: was the 


was ready to go ahead with ag : 


construction ofa new plant. Over |: — | 


$9 millions of new capitai was allo- 
cated to the company by’ the Dom- 
inion Government. About ‘one- 


half of this sum ‘was forworking |: 


capital-and the balance for-plant 
and equipment. 

Within a short time one of the 
most modern industrial plants in 


*. Canada, and the second largest 


powered with a Wright Whirlwind 
motor, which develops as much 
horsepower as Several large, mod- 
ern. automobiles - together. It is 
heavily armed with machine guns 
and a cannon capable of great of- 
fensive power. 


Many hundreds of: the Valentine 
tank, together with cdmplete sets 
of spare parts; have been delivered 
to the Soviets. In ‘addition well 
over. 1,000 Ram tenks have. been 
produced for the Canadian army 

Work was started on the Valen- 
tine tanks early in the summer of 
1940. Thousands of -parts are 
needed for its construction. No 
one plant can undertake the :com- 
plete job. Accordingly it has been 
necessary to “farm” out the manu- 
facture of mary parts to sub-con- 
tractors. _ 

In the initial stages, there, was.a 
degree of unctertainty.as to the 
suitability of: the model. . Actual 
war experience. brought to light 


weaknesses and these had. tobe 


corrected before a large seale pro-' 


There were many delays,’ but 
once . the design was .“frozen,” 
work: proceeded rapidly and in-a 
relatively short time thé first tank 
came off the line. ' 

The original contract placed by 
the British Government:called for 


tank plant in North America, was 
complete; and in operation. 

The original Ram tank contract 
called for construction of 1,000 ma- 
chinés, At the rate they have come 


off the line, indications. are this‘ 
order has long sin¢e been complet- | 


ed and the contractor is working 
on new business. 

Construction of both the Valen- 
tine and Ram tanks is the work of 
a score or more of primary and 
sub-contractors. 
cessary to draw upon plants in all 
parts of this country and the 
United States for materials. 

Tons of steel and armor plate 
are needed; Diesel.and Wright en- 
gines; tracks, »ubber treads, ma- 
chine guns, artillery, smoke bomib 
throwers, radio equipment, tele- 
scopes, periscopes, telephone com- 


munication systems, and eee 


of other parts. } 


These: “eit Tidak Dry Dock Gates: —. ‘ eedlineared, Schelouted, ond: 


Bridge; are a. symbol of Canada's: wartime 
ject..is but one. example: of what: Hamilton Beicg 


7 _ Our facilities are now devoted ‘almost -entire 


But-the day is not far off-when once again 


progress. This excellent. 
ridge: a do for Conc in 
fo e manufacture of rT 
Seainee. near re be.-abh 


fabricate and. erect steel for pecpetine: requirements. 


HAMILTOM, OKT. 


It has been ne-j 


Carry 23 Men 


In Hun Gliders 


Germany trains between 16,000 
and / 18,000 glider aiid parachute 
troops a year, according to ;the 
U.S: War Department, whose in- 


> 


The organization involved in se- | m 


curing the manufacture and deliv=" 
ery of these parts as required, so 


as to maintain a smooth flow of |, 


production, has not, been accomp- 


lished without ‘its difficulties and | 


disappointments, 

In developing’ components of 
these tanks. Canadian steel mills 
-have brought in new processes for 


. making armor plate, and have de- 


veloped steel castings as an effec- 
tive substitute for riveted armor, 
plate. 

In many other ways it has bal 


necessary to substitute and impro- '. 


vise, yet in effecting’ these changes 
the primary functions for which 
the tank was designed have. not 
been overlooked, Cast steel hulls, 
for example, have increased the 
safety of the tank crews. 

The contribution which Caiede 
has made in the manufacture of 


‘tanks to the cause of the United 


Nations cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. Canadian-made 
\ tanks helped Soviet Russia to take 
the “blitz” out-of Hitler’s.war ma- 
chine, In this connection Major‘ 
General A. I. Belyaev, chairman: 
of the Soviet Government . Pur- 


-|chasing . Commission, reports 


Canadian-made {Valentine tanks, 
have not only: shown “up well in 


‘I battle, but. “have proved them- 
| selves. the best of all our imported 


The tank programme over the 
ning year is not a matter of pub- 
lic knowledge... Whether it will 
continue atthe same pace as over, 
the last 12 months depends upon 


i how such a programme will/fit in 
| with the general war production, : 
scheme. i 


‘Enormous cainnstiine of war ‘sup- 


hd ‘ins have been produced. over the. 
year. -In some fields, the pro- | 


duction. rate is greater than ‘pres- 


‘rent. or ‘anticipated requirements. 


Be aS cea ys Tok 


Very. considerable reserves have 
it ‘The ‘re-orientation of the pro- 
lin order to make the most effective 


pee ainginn elie Ghee feet Sects eee ae 


formant gathered the information 


at first-hand. ee 

The Nazi high command consid- 
ers gliders a vital part of airborne 
invasioh—so much so that it has 
glider regiments. ‘These consist of 


‘four battalions of four companies 


each—three of rifles and. one. of 


chine guas and ‘mortars, 
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heavier equipment, ‘a as ma-+ (OR 

aa s ioe tron on twa 

The ordinary ‘glider for tactical. ne ails jadaae ; 

eS, For field kitchens and.motorized 

oes carries 10 fully-equipped rah cles. the German. glider ‘troops 
diers and an “equal: number. are’ 


ve to, depend.on what: -they: can: 
carried in,’ the. tow-plane. he 


ieapture._ Hopefully, they. carry) 
Gotha, the largest‘German. glider,’ sp = 


y >guns: to: pairit: such 
is, said to carry fear aes — ‘it: withss 
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Every segundo every day y Jn off the German invaders, | 


1942 Canada has made a chell of a 


bomb or sdapeicaainga ee 
Dollar value of our 


Dec. 1 was $226 millions, This Canadian shells. 
compares with $95 millions in production of. 


1941 and $14 millions in 1940, but 
does not tell the whole story. New 
methods, new designs. have cut 
unit costs. Thus the actial in- 
crease in output is far larger than 
the dollar value shows, 

From coast to coast we have 204 
plants making shells, bonibs, cart- 
ridge cases, fuses, primers, detona- 
tors and other components. The 
largest of them has 6,000 em- 
ployees, and they range all the 
way down the line. to small fac- 
tories. 

They are turning out 28 types 
of shells, of 14 different calibrés, 
and 25 types of bombs, including 
grenades, depth charges, anti-tank 
mines. 

The 204 plants compares with 97 
on this work in 1941 and 69 in 
1940. 

All the munitions Canada is 
making go to their destinations— 
theatres of war around the world 
—in finished form, ready for use. 
This was not the case in the last 
war, when the Dominion shipped 
shells and components overseas to 
be filled. 

Besides supplying our own 
forces, we are providing munitions 
for Britons, Australians, Amefi- 
cans, Russians, Fighting French, 
Chinese. Rommel’s Africa Korps 
felt the sting of our six-pounder 
atmor-piercing shot in North 
Africa, where his tanks were 
turned into scrap piles. Through 
the long, dangerous summer our 
shells helped the Russians sterd 


ove 


they are helping the Redo 
On far-flung fronts 


of these munitions from Jan, 1 to ee ee tee ee 


ae 
tions divides. itito.. ia Oe 
plosives. On the: ote ficee: are 


the plants making the projectiles, 
the cartridges, all the different 


components, They. meet in the. 


middle—at the shell filling plants 
— where they are finally  as- 
semblefl. © 


Chemiéal industry.” 


Development of the schibaical 


programme has been outstanding 
and there are now 35 ae mak-" 
ing 21 basic. cheriiicals’. for» the 
manufacture of military ex- 
plosives. Four new projects, one 
of major importance, came into 
operation during the year. Five 
minor and one ‘major. project are 
still under construction. (Hon. C, 
D,. Howe, Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, said recently $100 mil- 
lions had been spent on explosives 
plants.) 

Total production has _ risen 
rapidly. In the first 11 months of 
1942 more than three times the 
quantity of chemicals was pro- 
duced as in the same part of 1941. 
In November alone 100 million 
pounds of chemicals were made, 
against 55 million pounds in No- 
vember a year ago, 

Output is still climbing, acceler- 
ated by improved techniques, and 
substantia) quantities are being 
shipped to the United States and 
reat Britain. 


A Year of Progress — os 


King’s Uniform 


do make -amatol. : ‘The 
Eetnont sensitive vee 


able as t this 


hy yearn themenmmenye of shell 


a, 


Tt is: one’ ‘of. the’ seasons - wage 
‘sugar M nes ao. dis- - 


* Y 


ial: 
Al’ 


and:other industries not generally 
associated ‘with war. 
pounds of animal or vegetable fats 
used by the soap manufacturers 
yields 10 pounds of glycerine for 
making nitro-glycerine. Their 
soaring requirements prompted 
the urgent request that has gone 
out from the government to every 
Canadian housewife, to salvage 
fats she would ordinarily throw 
away. 


the: elimination 


€- method, and entails 


"The Shdcane of the rac shell 
formerly tequired’12 press opera- 
tions, and: six anneals, It is now 

10 press operations and 
tive anneals, Asa. result, produc- 
tive capacity -of. the: equipment 
which: produces: these casings has 
‘been stepped up.33%.° The saving 


: tO Explosives. \ in motiey ‘is more than'$1 million.: 
sives produc-. 
tion are ack companies 


" Inthe case of the 40/mm. anti- 
aircraft, shell, 12 press operations 


sand six anneals have been reduced 
Each 100° 


to seven press operations and four 
anneals, giving the same ‘equip- 
ment 44% more capacity and sav- 
ing $1.5 millions a year. 

Eleven press operations and six 
anneals, -required formerly for 
another 40 mm. shell, have been 
reduced to eight and five, to in- 
crease output 31% and save $1.9 
millions. 

This is typical of what has been 


For war purposes there are three? 


main types of explosives: 
1> The propellant-or low ex- 
plosive which drives the shell or 
bullet out of the gun. 
2: The bursting charge, a high 
explosive'which bursts the shell. 
3. The detonator,\a super ex- 
plosive that sets off the high ex- 
plosive. 
The chiéf pr¢e-ellant is cordite, 
while the standard high explosive 


is T.N.T. blended with. another 


Sanat: 


How the Textile Army of ~ ae 
120,000 Does~ Its’ Job: 


Canada’s textile industry has 
120,000 “soldiers.” That's the 
number of its employees’ whose 
efforts are whol!) devoted ta, war 
work as 1942 closes. 


While overall employment by 
the textile industry of 150,000 
shows only a minor increase since 
the end of 1941, production has 
mounted rapidly. Uniforms, great 
coats, battledress, are being “mass” 
produced on a tremendous scale. 

When 1942 opened, less than 
60% of the wool yarn and cloth in- 
dustry was occupied on war ord- 
ers, compared with 80% now. 

Value of textile war orders this 
year approximates $100 millions, 
according to one estimate. - This 
compares with $43 millions in 1941 
and $69 millions in the period from 
Sept., 1939 to Dec. 1940. Approxi- 
mately 90% of these goods were 
for the Canadian forces. 


ers have hed their own inspectors 
go over everything before it pass- 
ed on to inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions .and Supply. 
Lieut.~General A. G. Li, - McNaugh- 
ton is the authority for the state- 
ment that Canadian-made serge is 
tough and rugged and more. serv- 
iceable than battledress serge pro- 
duced in Great Britain. 

Over half this country’s textile 
workers are in°Quebec, with ‘the 
larger part of the’ balance—about 
60,000—concentrated ’in ‘Ontario. 

Montreal ‘has 36,000... textile 
workers and is our biggest tex-' 
tile centre. In.second place comes 
Toronto with just over “20,000, 
Both these cities have been con 
centrating on war production. 


Simplification 
Regulations instituted by: the 


age and creasing of cotton .vods 
and to improve color fastness on 
dyed materials. i 
In tailoring, there: has 
centration ona numberof: 
ard sizes rather than Aidniip-ta 
measure” work. mts 


con- |. 


Raw. Materials. a: Worry} 


e-wool and cotton necessary 
for cloth production has been“one 
_of'the greatest worries. of the tex 
tile: industry»: While this situation 
has not eased as yet, there appears 
to: be. some ground for thinking’ 
that; taw! material’ ‘may ‘be more 
readily: available in’ 1943 ° than: in, 
1942. ‘ ; ey ! 
Already *the United. States han 
 firmly;established its lines of com- 
- municatién: .across<the Pacific to 
Australia and the: ‘threat’ of inter- 
ference with shipments of wool 


as “better an stronger.” _ 


The dollar savings which have 
been ‘achieved’ are estimated by 
the Department of Munitions and 
Supply at $18.7 millions. ” 

' To Canada: comes the credit of 
developing one of the chief present 
day methods of turning.out shells 
—a method which has beer adopt- 
ed by both the United Kingdom 
and the United States. This pro-, 
cess’ is “called the “one-shot” 
extrusion 
forging. j 

Canada has also had a big part 
in perfecting the forging of armor 
piercing shot from open hearth 
steel and tempering it by high 
voltage electrical processes. 
Formerly such shot was made 
from electric furriace - steel, and 
had to be machined by a lathe. 
Lower grade ‘steel, scientifically 
treated after the forging operation, 
now does the job as well if not 
better. How adequately, Rommel ' 
found out in Africa. 

Here are some of the types of 
shells Canada is making: 


40 mm. anti-aircraft (for Bofors) their different divisions being The cartridge cases and the pro- mainly 


6-pdr. tank shell 

75 mm. (tanks and field guns) 
18 pdr. field piece 

3.45-in, (25-pounder) 

25 pdr. smoke shell 

3.7-in. anti-aircraft 


being ete with lon 
experience in manufacturing foun- 
tain pens. 


The fuse does the brainwork of 


the shell. It's the thing that makes 


the anti-aircraft shell explode at : 


the desired that touches 
off the depth charge at the proper 
depth, It’s a fine and delicate 
piece of mechanism which is ‘all 
important. Shells, bombs, depth 

may be shunted 
in a railway pitched around 
in a ship’s hold, roughly handled 
by gun crews, all this with a large 
degree of safety. Yet the fuse 
explodes them just at the right 
time. 


Shell-filling Plants . 


The shéll-filling plants. where 


the explosives are put in the gheils, 
, have all been built since the. out- 
break of war, and are located out- 


side the centres of population. One creneiaa pe au aes. has 


reason for this is that they must 
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terias, barber shops, 


be spread over such a large area, even banks, 


separated for the sake of safety. jectiles move toward‘one another hands 
Because of their remote loca- in these plants on conveyor belts, men’s, are best suited fot the work. 


tion new towns have grown up each being filled on the way, 
around them, with neat bungalows in , the middle 

and rows of dormitories which gether and? 4 
house their employees, large re- he ES ee 
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Buy War aa Sean and: War Savings Stamps 


more things in it than i 
Christmas stocking, and filling it 
is a multiple operation. This is 

done by women, whose 
hands smaller and defter than 


Nearly 30,000 persons are now 
employed by these shell-filling 


plants — packing bundles for 
tler. 


is thundering Canada ies 
troduction is mounting month by 
are broken with almost mono- 


tonous sequence. The trickle became a stream , . . 


the stream has turned 
every battle front. 
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Wartime Prices and ‘Trade Board across the Pacifie has been lessen-| 
in 1942 have played‘a‘ part in in- “ed. Production of, wool in ‘this 
creasing production:. Elimination country is being expanded from 
of trouser cuffs, double-breasted 15% to perhaps 25% of our-re-| , 
coats, and other limitations on quirements’and the effects of this} © 
styles have saved cloth for war will be felt'in 1943, 


work. By eliminating two-trouser Jh 1043, the industry will prob: 
suits, the Wartime Prices and ably show. a-most substantial. in- 
Trade Board estimates enough, crease iroutput without‘ requir- 


-Complete figures ‘are expected 
to show consumption of raw cot- 
ton in Canada this year at 600,000 
bales of 500 Ib. each, slight'y 
more than in 1941. Consumption 
of raw wool is estimated at 110 
million pounds, showing little 
variation from the preceding 
years, 


With more civilians in uniform, 
it has been easier to devote facili- 
ties to war work. 

Canadian-made uniforms are 
finding their way to far distant 
spots: the United Kingdom, Egypt, 
Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Russia. 


Huge Cloth Output 


Late in 1942 the rate of military 
cloth productiun moved ahead to 
roughly 20 million yards a year 
—a greater yardage than prewar 
production for civilian use. Mili- 
tary blanket output moved up to 
over a million a year. Socks and 
stockings for military needs-ere 
now-being’ Kfiitted at the rate of 
ever five million pairs a year, 
underwear at the rate of four mil- 
lion a year. Uniforms and great 
coats are being turned out in huge 
“wantities, with 1.4 million battle- 
dress ordered by the Department 

..0f Munitions and Supply in a 
single four months’ period. 


Facilities Enlarged 


From orders already placed for 
production for the armed 

forces, a record output is confid, 
a ened by industry offi- 
1943. Facilities have 
undergone 


ride te Se aie enlarge- 


ro tee 


aoe 


cloth has been. released to. ‘manu- ing ; 


facture 370,000; battledress -uni- 
forms a\ year, while elimisiating 
cuffs on trousers. saves. 139,000 
yards, or enough ‘to make about 
46,000 great coats for members of 
the C.W.A.C, 

It is claimed that modifications 
in men’s clothing should save 
enough material to. make one_uni- 
form for every soldier; sailor and 
airman in Canada’s armed forces, 
as well as for cvery woman on 
active service. 

The W. P. T. B. regulations have 
been in effect only part of 1942. 
Their influence will be felt even 
more next year, «+ 


Helped Save Labor 

Simplification in. 1942 reduced 
the amount of labor per garment. 
This was one of the reasons why 
the industry was able to increase 
total production’ so substantially 
without a proportionate increase 
in workers. 

With demand running in excess 
of productive capacity in 1942, 
great strides were made, by the in- 
dustry in improving technique; all 
the way from cloth production and 
Syeing to the sewing on of but- 

and tailoring. In dyeing, dry-. 
ing and finishing operations, there 
has been more ning nase 


ing any ‘major:inerease in labor. 
Ata time when labor supplies are 
rinning short, this is most im- 


Besides our domestic tailoring 
facilities, the armed forces also 


have their own tailoring establish- |} 


ments w: have a dual job; 
manufacturing’ garments in the 


“special size” -category, and -re-| . 


pairing*and conditioning of gar- 
munis before re-issue. , 

The air force joined the army in 
this work in 1942, and further im- 
portant economies in the military 
clothing are in prospect. 


Urge Farmers | 


‘To Grow Peas 


The U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture is encouraging farmers in 
Sotithern :nd Middle Atlantic 
states to increase seedings of win- 


ter legumes as a means of main-|' 


taining the productive strength o: 
their farmlands for war. 
tion, 


seedings are needed to| | 


replace applications of nitrogen 
fertilizer that will be red 
cause large quantities of ree 
se being ed mins an 
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1 Your of Progress — 


t weeks—late in 1941 
and early in 1942 — completely 
ed the picture so fur ‘ne 'the 
ean supply of Canada and its 
Ales was concer ned, - 
In the areas conquered by ‘the 
ese during those weeks over 
a the world’s supply of 
rude rubber used to be pr oduced. 
c United Nations are 


A few shor 


e 
_ cal and scattered sources 
of supply, chief of which is, Cey- 
ALAND jon with perhaps 100,000 tons ‘an- 
. nually, and scatter red South Am- 
erican sources which had: not 
been important prior to 1942, 
Fortunately, this condition 
wt Bldg. found Canada and the United 
: aad with record-breaking stock 
a ee iles, a factor of rena im- 
in bridging over the gap 
= un the loss of our former 
supplies of crude rubber and the 
bringing into production of syn- 
: thetic rubber p lants on a substan- 
in it than d tial scale. 
tion, aE © Drastic Use Cuts 
romen, ices To help make our crude rubber 
. defter than supplies spin out as long as por- 


i for the work, sible, Canada, like other nations, 
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> shell-filling 
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has.embarked on major cam- 
paigns. First of all, we sharply 
reduced the amount of new rub- 
ber.which could be used, almost 
entirely eliminating it from ev- 
eryday civilian needs. The Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force came 
first and even here conservation 
campaigns were inaugurated. One 
automobile company alone saved 
850,000 Ib. of rubber this year. 
Civilian use of rubber has been 
gut more than 85%. 


Military Saves Rubber 


With civilian use of. rubber 
almost eliminated, what is avail- 
able must be used only for abso- 
lutely essential civilian require- 
ments, for industry and for mili- 
tary needs. Even the latter, 
although ranking in, top priority 
for available supplies of rubber, 
hasbeen greatly reduced. Every 
Piece of war equipment which 
used rubber — and very few did 
hot — has been carefully scruti- 
nized for ways of eliminating the 
Tubber parts or for substituting 
Other materials. 

All army trucks are provided 
With a portable inspection lamp 
and the handle of this used to be 
made of rubber. Now it is made 
of wood—and 27,096 Ib. of rub- 

r saved annually. Substitut- 
ing a sprayed-on compound in 
floor mats for army trucks; in 
Place of the rubber and felt as- 
sembly formerly used, cut rubber 
‘onsumption by 111,563 Ib. an- 
Dually, 

Military truck cabs are fitted 
With rear mud flaps which used 
to be made of‘rubber.: Now cane 
Vas is used and 48,308 Ib, of rub- 

r saved annually on present 
Production schedules, Substitut- 
ing Canvas, or canvas and steel, 
for the rubber bellows that used 
fo be used around gear-shift-lev- 
‘rs, transfer shift levers and fuel 

















Rubber 





Fighting 


The Solution— Savina; Synthetics and Salvage 


cabs saved a total of 15,803 Yb,. had‘in the field in ‘the first Great needs will 
of rubber. 


trucks used to be made of steel, 
rubber covered, Now they are 
steel stampings only—and 12,043 
lb. of rubber is saved. 


Hair For Rubber 


fertile fields for rubber conserva- 
tion. They used to have sponge 
rubber cushions and pads. Now 
they have hair pads and cushions 
and on three items alone have 
saved 71,500 lb. of rubber annu- 
ally. Another item, a simple lift- 
ing strap, in the universal carrier 
used to be made entirely of rub- 
ber; now it is made from. cotton 
webbing and 26,000 Ih. of rubber 
saved annually. Universal carriers 
are each equipped with -firing 
rests which used to be rubber 
molded in’ steel channels. 
they use a simple piece of wood 
with a consequent saving of 70,- 
000 Ib. of steel and 190,000 Ib. 
of rubber each year. 


Canada’s. 
army requires as many motorized ant 
filler necks of military track Ne ee ee 


% 


Accelerator pedals in army 


Universal carriers have proven 


Now 


In ‘the 6- par: anti-tank gun -car- 





Fact that tires like these are still rolling out of Canada’s rubber plants is a triumph of 
foresight and economy. The army is doing its share, has confined the “'run-flat” tires, 
which can travel long distances at bigh speeds even after being 
line vehicles. Other army vehicles get “cross-country” tires, contaiming less then 10%» 
more rubber tham a corresponding civilian unit, against the “run-flat's” 50% greater 


rubber content. 


riage using a side wheel shield of 
malleable iron instead of one 
made all of rubber, saved 30,000 
lb. of rubber and $5,694 in labor 
and materials annually. 


The signal corps has to carry 
spare tubes for its transmitting 
and receiving equipment. These 
used to be fitted. into molded 
sponge rubber. Now they use. 
bakelite sockets and a steel base. 
They have saved 20,000 lb. of 
sponge rubber by using 15,000 Ib. 
of steel.’ 


Salvage Campaign 
Simultafeously we émbarked 
on an.energetic campaign ‘to sal- 
vage and reclaim rubber, a job 
more or less neglected during the 
peacetime years of plenty. 
Before 1942, Canada had never 
collected more than 12,000 tons 
of scrap rubber in any one year. 
Now our national salvage cam- 


paign has as its objective about, 


25,000 tons of scrap rubber in 12 
months; and within about six 

months of starting the campaign 
had gathered up 15,000 tons, Vol- 
untary salvage committees alone 
gathered 7,390 tons of rubber for 
salvage in the 19 months from 
May 1, 1941, to Nov. 30, 1942. This 
means several months’ supply of 


salvaged rubber to keep our two 


reclaiming plants operating and 
scrap rubber is now being placed 
in stock piles: where it is imme- 
diately available, 

Yet in spite of the most strin- 
gent economies, Canada has been 
dipping into its stock pile of rub- 
ber at the rate of about.4,000 tons 
a month for most of this year. 

It is-not-hard tomee: why rub- 
ber plays such a prominent part 


in the modern war; ‘One Sirlessuinmsaaci pbinery all rity 


including perhaps 15,000 men, in 
‘modern mechanized 


War. The thousands of airplanes on much the the same base the 
used in the Empire training plan rubber controller. : 
and the other. thousands used in rule bars 

active service all reqiire rubber.’ Polymer Corp., a- peventiinink- 
A 28-ton tank requires as much owned company, has been work- 
rubber as 124 tires would; the ing for several months construct- 
carriage for a 78-miltimeter gun ing a plantto make synthetic rub- 
requires 175 lb. of rubber. 


use two lb. of rubber; today it is an eventual annual capacity, to 
made of new synthetic products be reached in 1944, of 41,000 long 
which eliminate rubber entirely, tons, Mr. Howe expects this plant 


taken in: Canada ,to eliminate:or ber and maintains that it will 
feduce the use‘ of‘ rubber’ has continue as an important postwar 
méant an ‘important saving and industry, making Canada inde- 
is expected to permit the limited pendent of’ foreign sources -of 
stock pile with which we started rubber. Two types of synthetic 
in 1942, plus what we can gather ‘rubber are to be made in Canada, 
from’ scrap, to carry us through 34,000 tons of the annual capacity 
until new synthetic supplies will being what is termed Buna-S and, 
be coming in some time in Sept., 7,000 toris Butyl type of synthetic. 
1943, as Hon. C. D. Howe, Minis- 
ter of Munitions and Supply, ex- derived from petroleum, although 
pects. 


synthetic rubber. that the greatest alcohol which will come from 
curtent interest lies. 
rubber will be primarily for war grain_as its prime raw material. 


needs but certain vital’ civilian Comparative Costs Rts 


er) of: persons 7 a a ee ? a pit titan: 
“there ave heen plenty of t is tired toward him.| — ‘oie 3 ™ : * 
era developed sn itsage Bat if he shows himself a third|. roe 0s ON 36s fe Victory! 
the Boer war... " ve bullet is fired at him, mimi 
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‘per. This plant is expected to cost 
But a soldier’s raincoat used to around $40 millions and to have 


The energetic campaign under- to be in production nextiSéptem- 


. <<< seein 


Chief raw materials.are to be 


about 6,000 tons ‘of the Buna-S 
It is in this programme to make rubber is to be made from Butyl 






Synthetic existir’: distilleries and; will use 








Making synthetic rubber is a 
complicated and costly process. 
Some United: States producers 
hope to get the cost of the Buna 
type of rubber down to about 20c|}' 
a lb. and the Butyl down to per- 
haps 10 or 15 cents a lb. This 
would compare with an average 
cost of natural rubber ranging in 
recent years from 15 .to 20 cents 
a_lb. and holds some hope that 
the synthetic product could com- 

' pete with the natural in the post- ° 
war years. , ool aa tl oe ene ae ee as 

In the meantime, synthetic is ae tee rs t 
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has advantages over the natural 
R. C, Berkinshaw, formerly chair- 
5 cation,‘and aptitudes.of men: who fully. selected and trained. month or several -months 
Selecting Men enter the ‘army; and! fiting ‘there Unlike; material, personnel der display aptitudes which may 
into assignments where they: can never static—it is. always chang» apake him a potential anti-aige 
Three other companies have 


































product, particularly in its resis- 
man of the Wartime Industries 
For-Rig FE Job make the: greatest coritribution to ing... A’man entering thet iiner, a diesel engine m 


undoubtedly our major hope and “IN CATON SETI 
tance to oil, heat, air, as well as 
certain chemicals, all serious ene- 
‘Control Board of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply and in 
Sorting ug and analyzing the the war-effort is the job’ of'skilled | today and classified as a m n - nk commander or an o 
occupational ‘skills; hobbies, edu- pecponne) cancers Sorcenes of a poteritiel methine gunner 1 Sandidate. 


FAIRCHILD. AIRCRAFT 
ao shad “ Longe (Montreal) Canada 
and’ Seanures af. the. Gatlnead 


for most uses. In some cases it 
Heading the Polymer Corp. is mj eed ta 
Tire & Rubber Co, of Canada. 











been incorporated to handle var- 
ious ‘stages of the process. Im- 
perial Oil Ltd. has incorporated a 
wholly owned subsidiary, St. 
Clair Processing Corp. This com- 
pany will operate the Butadiene, 
and Butyl rubber: plant at Sarnia 
which Polymer Corp. is building. 

The Styrene plant will be oper- 
ated by the Dow Chemical Co. ' 

Canadian Synthetic Rubber Co., 
‘jointly owned by the Dominion 
Rubber Co., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber, Firestone Rubber Co. and 
Goodrich Rubber Co., will operate 
the polymerization plant in con- 
nection with the synthetic rubber 
operation. 
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Winaton Churchill 
Named Commandos 


The ‘word Wictnmmeinlie” doesn’t as chief of combined operations, 
refer ‘to an., individual soldier. Six feet four inches in height and 
Actually, it describes a unft. Al- a sailor who grew up in the navy, 
though it was first-applied to the Lord -Mountbatten’ is ~a second 
British raiding’ parties by Prime cousin of King George. 

Minister Winston Churchill, it’s We ibis Win thease ranks Dok be: 
really a Portuguese word. But we cause he is @ relative of the Kin 


didn’t fake. the word from the 
Portuguese, We took it from the but because he must actually work 










































with the three arms of the service ; 
Dutch. * _ in directing the commando raids -_ —— a a 
* ‘Thé Duteh in South “Africa used on the occupied coasts. Nig - & a | 








it to describe the mounted forma- 

tions used in the’ Boer War. Each 
man capable of peace arms was 
cnboaian into the’Commando of 
the district to which he belonged... course of training that is secord 


Each man Teported*to the com- 4, hone Everything possible is 


mando rendezvous on his own : 
horse, with his rifle, ammunition done to encourage a feeling of in 


and fodd. These commando units 









“A commando members. are 
volunteers who have served at 
least 18 months in regular units 
Once they join, they start on a 


“tough hide” for one of Canada’s 
Ships is born! Af one of 
rs 0’ sqreat plate mills—stecl ixroile 

Ric ship-plate, 110 inches wide. 
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Sse eee] Saeecainimmti tl ee oe 
of individual initiative, keen Cs eeping in army| 3 : cae FP ies theisl @hatwid 
Sritsh salder menripnaag es They. are paabvep dis ill, Y rolls forth. Vital, yes! fupsaseorwne “ alt Bina aa 
personal recollection of we day dress and cook their own meat. : sii rat le 

sie antets beer hee Keates Sm ntioaing by sop Doe ourer—tcading 
he was. riding and made ‘him «. stalking prey ~ human or other- to deliver the weapons? Without ships to prtings and shells—but 






prisoner. . ~ . “| -wise—without being seen, During | 
Although the work of the com- these: manoeuvres, fhe recruit 1s t nport than the tons 
mando soldier is still’ b 


fv rth daily: It is the 


catty tha flood no oi oe 
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ing: ‘ 

1, The indicated output of al- 
most three million tons of ingot 
and cast steel—over & million 
tons of steelsmore than 1941's total] 
of 2,411,887 tons. * 

2. The new high for steel capa- 
city (ingots and castings) at 3,402,- 
000 tons late in 1942 with 3 500,000 
tons of additional capacity under 
construction. Closely related is 
the increase in pig iron hjast furn- 
oe to 2,123,320 ‘tons in 


quality steel production through 
improved steel-making technique 
and “lean alloy” formulas. 

4. The new steel-hendling meth- 
ods—increased emphasis on steel 
casting, extension of-steel forging 
and induction methods of harden- 
ing, with consequent reduction in 
processing stages. 

5. The continued growth ih out- 
put of special steels, tough alloys 
for which we now have a capacity 
of 400,000 tons a year against a 
mere 15,000 tons bef ‘war. 
Although the trend has been more 
toward simplified recipes for steel, 
the lack of special alloy capacity 
before the war has meant that both 
trends have developed simultane- 
ously. 


What Increase Means 


Translated into production, the 
extra 500,000 tons of steel turned 
out in 1942 is the equivalent of 20,- 
000 medium tanks or 40 million 
shells for 25 pounders. It would 
be sufficient turn out many 
times the 40, motor vehicles 
shipped to Egypt. 

But the 500,000 tons of extra 
steel production doesn’t measure 
fully the extra steel war industry 





The Oil Shortage 
Military Needs Up, - 
Subs Curb Imports ~ ise nes 


“Intensified U-boat campaigns 
along the U. S. Atlantic coast and 
in the Caribbean, and the increas- 
ed strain placed on tankers by 
the spread of war to the Pacific, 
weakened our petroleum position 
in 1942. , 

This necessitated a progressive 
‘tightening of restrictions on the 
use of such products as gasoline. 


When gasoline rationing started 
last April, each ration unit was 
five gallons. Now it is three. 

At the same time many motor- 
ists have been reduced to lower 
ration categories than those in 
which they were originally placed 
and an entirely new rating has 
been established for those whose 
cars are used only for pleasure. 

Restrictions have also been im- 
posed on fuel oil, This may no 






























longer be used for heating in a 
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Shashad made available to it-Asit 
i. from U.S. imports, Canada has di- 


verted large quantities of steel 


from civilian to war use; the in- 


crease in wer production in 1942 
goes far beyond the extra 500,000 
tons of steel turned out. 

The boost in steel capacity from 
3.2 to 3.4 million tons and the ex- 


dications of a higher steel output 
to come. The increase in produc- 
tion is actually likely to exceed 
the rate of expansion of capacity 
for new ways are continually be- 
ing worked to cut the time lost in 
overhauling furnaces, etc., to the 
bone. ; ‘ 


Two Firms Expanding 

Most if not all of the new 500,- 
000 tons of capacity being added to 
Canada’s steel industry is expected 
to come into play~within the next 
four months, Part of it-will be in 
the “special steel” category. Ex- 
ee is divided equally between 

o plants, Steel Co. of Canada 
and Algoma Steel Corp. 


A new electric furnace at Steel . 


Co. of Canada will add 130,000 
tons to our special steel category— 
boosting capacity in this field to 
well over 500,000 tons per annum. 
A Bessemer furnace to sfart about 
the same time will give 120,000 
tons of extra annual capacity of 
lower grade steel. 

The Algoma Steel Corp. addi- 
tion is in the form of a Bessemer 
converter which will produce 
about 250,000 tons of new steel a 
year. Some of this wifi be in the 
form of synthetic scrap for use’in 
open hearth operations. The Al- 
goma tonnage, originally sched- 
uled for last spring, has been de- 
layed by the labor ‘shortage in the 
Sault Ste. Marie area but is ex- 
pected to be in operation before 


wide range of buildings such as 
hospitals, schools, theatres, res- 
taurants, apartment blocks, ware- 
houses, stores. 

Asphalt ‘is likewise on the re- 
stricted list, since it is a source of 
fuel oil for the navy. Itfuse for 
paving, other than pavihg for dir- 
ect war purposes, has been pro- 
hibited since June. 

Canada produces less than one 
fifth of her petroleum require- 
ments. More than 90% of what 
she does produce comes from one 


small area in Alberta, Turner Val- - 


ley. Domestic production is barely 


NSWERING THE-CALL 




















The vast battle now raging 
across all continents and 
oceans is being decided 
‘not only with guns and 
bombs but also with factor- 
ies, fleets and railroads. 
These great implements of 
total war — ships, planes, 
trains, indusiries—- ™ 
must be protected 

against the elements 





















as well as against the foe. 
Here International Paints, 
a world-wide paint organi- 
zation, is proudly in. the 
forefrontof Service, being a 
foremost supplier of paints 
and finishes to Allied rail- 
roads, industries, and to 
: Allied fleets, civil and 
7 Kons military, on sea and 
in the. air, 


ing made of molybdenum, carbon 
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an alloy metallurgy; in | 
treatment and quenching do what. 
was formerly done with a gener- 
still vital, of course, but in s 
quantities. Much better use is be- 
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But great as has been the 

tion of “lean alloy” methods, the 
importance of maintaining and 
increasing output of alloy metals 
and alloy “addition agents” hasn’t 
been neglected. Production of 
ferro-alloys (elements combined 
with” iren) “for addition, either 
in the furnace or to the ladle 
steel, has been maintained in 1942, 
although sources of raw materials 
have been cut off and ocean deliv- 
eries have been uncertain. 


Seven Ferro-alloys 


Canada atthe close of 1942 turns 
out seven ferro-alloys in, addition 
to pure alloying elements such as 
nickel, tungsten, molybdenum, etc. 
For one or two of. these ferro- 


This “Christmas Tree” casting is an example of the new techniques 
being employed by the men who work with steel. Each layer of 
the “thee” will ultimately form a separate sprocket wheel for the 


alloys, raw materials haven’t been . universal carrier, but instead of each being forged or cast separately, 
a problem, Take ferro-silicon. 14 can be produced eta a revolving mold. Object of 
This is made in the electric furn- rotating the mold is to drive the liquid metal into all parts of the 


ace using scrap iron and quartzite pattern by senenifoges force. The technique has been applied exten- 

—both of which are available at sively by Ford Motor Co. of Canada. 

home. 
But in making ferro-manganese, ferrochrome can now he replaced All the improvements made in 

the industry has had to depend on ‘by “Chrom-X,” a ferro-alloy turn- the steel: industry haven’t beefi 

such distant sources as Ifidia and ed out only in Canada—using low confined to the actual product 

the Gold Coast. Ferrochrome is grade chrome ores such as we are turned out. 

made from chrome ores which nowfindingat home. Capacity for Canada hes. bach: a leader? 

come from such distant places as producing “Chrom-X” will be working oni ene dtineivve taae 

Cuba and New Caledonia. But doubled shortly. to handle steel. Casting of steel 


has been accelerated since the out- 
break of war due to the limitations 








All of this has meant a shift in | 
the. emphasis on various prod- 
ucts. 

Formerly, perhaps 60% of a 
barrel of oil was turned into gaso- 


_ reduced to around 40%. Fuel oil 
. th output has almost doubled, al- 
Mths ners Sian anaes ne though in the last prewar year it 





° ; : accounted for more than one-thifd 
important «nerpene, of the petroleum consumed 

Canada’s requirements for lu- 
bricating.oils has increased almost 
two-fold since war began. This 
increase has been largely handled 
by increased capacity: in the lar- 
gest lubricating oil refinery. A 
new lubricating oil refinery is be- 
ing built and is expected to be 
ready next spring. 

This year Canada will probably 
produce nearly 11 million barrels 
of crude petroleum. *This would 
compare with 10.1 million barrels 
in-1941 and 8.6 million in 1940. 
The increase falls far short of the 


The four fifths of our require- ” 


ments which must be imported, 
comes by lake and ocean tanker 
and by pipe line. Here’s how we 
got our oil in the 12 months ended 
April 30: , mah 
How Gets Its Oil 

12 Months April 30, 1942 
Produced in Bikes hadith 
Brought by ocean 

dian ports 
y pipeline to Montreal 5.2 
Brough iby tank tat necsenesce BT 
00.0 

Contributing ‘to the shortage 
has been the ever increasing need 
of the armed forces for i 
—particularly for aviation fuel 


‘Before the war our output of 
aviation gas was small. Now it is 


| \large, and still growing. Produc- 


tion of aviation base stocks has 
beert increased by more than 
1000% largely by modifying oper- 
‘| ating methods. 

‘ New refineries have been built 
in Canada to produce this 
ar Teo Valley crude oil. 


for a plant at Calgary to make 
blending agents for use with avi- 
ation base stocks produced in Can- 
‘ada. These blending agents are 
now imported from the United 
States, 

It takes 5,000 gallons of gaso- 
lire to train one airplane pilot to 
the stage where he gets his wings. 
Canada has trained’ thousands of 
these and other thousands of ob- 


eet air-gunners and naviga- 
rs. 


Fuel Oil Promoted 


Fuel oil, in the old days regard- 
ed as a by-product of gasoline, 
has now come much to’the fore, 
Many millions of gallons are 
needed annually to supply the 
400-odd vessels in the Canadian 





it was. in 1930: and “modern 


gasoline ‘increased consumption during the 


same period. 


for the R.C.A.F. and the Com- . 
| monwealth Air Training Plan. 


Turner\Valley —, 
‘Turner Valley, Canada’s larg- 
est source of crude oil, has. been 
able to maintain production of 
some 26,000 barrels daily through 
1942. Prospects for 1943 suggest 
that production will be at roughly 
the same level. -\ © 

Other oil fields in Alberta hold 
somewhat greater promise of in- 


' crease, 













wells, primarily to produce heavy 
grade of oil to fire the company’s 
locomotives. This is a relatively 
shallow field in which a well can 
be drilled for a small fraction of 
the cost of a well in Turner 
Valley. ‘ mn 


Rubber From Oj 


Likely to rank high in the pe- 
troleum picture late next year is 
the production of synthetic rub- 
ber. Most of the butadiene, main 
component of this rubber, is to be 
made from petroleum in a plant 
now being erected. in connection 
with Imperial Oil's refinery at 
Sarnia. This is the only refinery 
in Canada which has direct access 


Navy. Canada’s trial pro-: its'own p seers: 
duction is pobabty 3006 ot what The Se pbbibke sum situation 
ma- is go 

-of 


chinery uses great quantities 
oil. A single’ battleship fequires 
750,000 gallons to Zill ite tanks, 


~is going to be determined in 1943, 
as 
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of rolling mill capacity, and of ma- 
chine tools. 
In tank building, casting got its 


first big play in the hull of the. 


Ram tank and has, now been 
adapted to the Valentine tank. The 


‘Valentine’s nose is now of one 


piece of cast steel instead of the 
former five steel plates bolted to- 
gether. 

Further progress has been made 
in the actual technique of casting. 
Big, fairly regular, objects are 
relatively simple to cast but parts 
for trucks, universal carriers and 
guns bresented a problem from ja 
casting standpoint, The solution 
to that problem has been found in 
the revolving mould. 


When an intricate steel casting Extension of “special steel” ca- weapons, 
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is desired, the moulds are revolved pacity to 400,000 tons a year in 
AS steel is poured in. The Canada to take care of war re- 

force hurls the hot, quirements has been a naturr! de- 
liq 


into. the smallest ve . Special steels come 

of the mold to produce from the electrie furnace using 

cast parts that are stronger, better immense quantities of hydro 
and more quickly, made than the power which can be developed 
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ones they A Canadian relatively cheaply in Canada, meant revit 
company—Ford of. Canada—has Many of thie alloying elements re- se ead of 
adopted this technique extensively quired are produced in this coun- es 7 er e - 
with great economies in produc- try. : rs 5 The 
tion of universal carriers as ate- From a military requirements es, £08 
sult. ef) standpoint, the-increase in “spe- 000-ton me 

Further progress has also been cial steel” capacity is of prime sig- _ shipbuilder 
made in forging and electrical in- nificance. Furnishing the barrels an 
ductiom hardening, marking still for our high powered guns, the In 1944 Canadian =! 
further progress towards increas- cutting edges for our machine duced one -10,000-to: 
ing the flow of steel war produc- tools, the special steels are vital, arenow producing on 


days. Merchant ship 

in 1942 totalled som« 

tons; the 1943 target 
: 


tion goods and cutting unit costs, both as weaponsand the makers of 
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Canada's 10,000-ton Ship Built in 1941 Hes 100 
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Canada’s $900 millions 


shipbuilding programme bas 


meant revival of an industry practically dormant since 


. the end of World War 1. 


ctivity bas opened up new 


yards, greatly expanded old ones on both east and west 
coasts, along the St. Lawrence and up into the Great 


Lakes. That programme 


000-ton merchant vessels. 


ranges from rowboats to 10,- 
Something new for Canadian 


shipbuilders ave combat craft for the navy. Mine- 


In 1941 Canadian shipyards pror 
duced one 10,000-ton vessel; we 
are now producing one every three 
days. Merchant ship construction 
in 1942 totalled some one million 
tons; the 1943 target is 1.5 million 
tons. 


The story of Canada’s shipbuild- 
ing industry in 1942 is one of 
spurring achievement to meet 
pressing needs. As the tempo of 
war has stepped up so has the pace 
at Canadian shipbuilding yards. 
There had to be more fighting men 
sent across the water, more fight- 
ing equipment, more food, more of 
everything that means fighting a 
war through to victory — more 
ships to carry that material across 
and more fighting ships to protect 
the sea lanes, 


1942 Score 


This month, as 1942 drew to a 
close, the shipbuilding industry 
could issue this progress report: 

Since war’s beginning Canada 
has launched almost 360 combat 
ships, including corvettes, mine- 
sweepers, patrol boats, base ships 
and other vessels. 

Progress is well advanced on 
construction of two destroyers of 
the Tribal class, 

The small boat programme in- 
Volves an expenditure of $13 mil- 
lions and now is approximately 
75% complete. 

The total programme calls for 
an estimated expenditure of $900 
millions, an increase of 50% on the 
year, 

The cargo vessel construction 
Programme calls for building 
nearly 300 merchant vessels of the 
10,000-ton type at a $600 millions 
Cost. More than 70 of these have 
already been delivered, one only 
88 days after laying of the keel. 

The Shipbuilding programme is 
€ing carried out in 21 major. ship- 
yards and 58 smaller yards located 
on the east and west coasts, St. 
Lawrence River and Great Lakes. 
About 50,000 workers are employ- 
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ed in these yards, an’ increasing 
number being women. 

Extensive facilities for ship re- 
pairs have been provided at $6 
millions cost, including a floating 
drydock, new docking space and 
additional machine shop buildings 
and tools for repair work. 


10,000 Tonner 


No glamor craft to look upon, 
the 10,000-ton cargo vessel is king- 
pin of the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. This workhorse of the 
oceans, now ‘coming down Oana- 
dian ways at the rate of some 11 
per month, is playing a very sub- 
stantial part in helping to supply 
the fighting fronts. ; 

Each 10,000-ton ship costs 

around $1.75 million. On a single 
voyage it can carry all these: 
enough flour, cheese, bacon, ham, 
canned and dried fruits to feed 
225,000 Britons for a week; 2,150 
tons of metal; enough motorized 
equipment for an infantry bat: «- 
lion; 1,900: tons of bombs; two 
complete bombers and enough alu- 
minum to build $40 fighter planes; 
enough lumber, plywood, wall- 
board and nails to build 90 four- 
room cottages or a row of dwell- 
ings nine blocks long. 
- Building one -10,000-ton cargo 
vessel requires a mile of steel 
plate approximately five feet 
wide. Its engine is capable of gen- 
erating sufficient power to serve 
a community with a population of 
20,000 with electrical energy. 

Those figures may give some 
idea of the ¢dremendous task that 
the shipbuilding industry has in 
hand. This effort is coming from 
an industry that was virtually 
non-existent before the war. 


Dormant Industry 


In World War 1 Canada was in 
the shipbuilding business but in 
the ensuing years the yards be- 
came deserted, skilled) workers 
slipped off to other trades, build- 
ing deep sea vessels became prac- 
tically a memory, 


os : Chart by The Financtal Post 
" addition ta its major growth in output, Canada’s steel industry 


and important specialized steels, 
$344 
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coastal 





sweeps: corvettes and destroyers are under construction 
anadian yards. Shown is a corvette, tightly built 
speedy little terror of Axis subs, 
atrol and convoy duty. 


equall effective on 
Ability to produce 


oun) arge numbers of this type of craft bas played a 

arge ‘part in the expansion of the Canadian navy’s 

strength froin the prewar dozen to its present strength of 
around 500 ships. 


be 


It was soon recognized that the 
famous old shipyards of the United 
Kingdom could not meet the need 
for new merchant shipping. Pro- 
duction at these yards would be 
hampered by bombing and black- 
out, moreover they had to concen- 
trate on building fighting ships. 
Thus, the task of building the 
freighters was largely given over 
to Canada and the United States. 


First major step toward a Cana- 
dian merchant shipbuilding pro- 
gramme was taken in early 1940 
with arrival of the British Ship~ 
buildiy g Mission headed by Sir 
Arthuy Salter. Result of that visit 
was a contract frém the British 
Government for 20 of the 10,000- 
ton vessels. 


In éarly 1941 Wartime Merchant 
Shipbuilding Ltd., a wholly gov- 
ernment-owned subsidiary, was 
formed to handle this type of busi- 
ness, This company ~ assumed 
supervision of the British con- 
tracts and let on Canadian Gov- 
ernment account a contract for 67 
10,000 tonners early in 1941, 
another hundred in the autumn of 
1941, plus 18 5,000-ton cargo ves- 
sels. Contracts so far let for 
10,000-ton vessels call for delivery 
of 300 of this type of ship. 


Expanding Yards. 


Expansion of existing and po- 
tential shipyards was the first 
move necessary in making ready 
for the great programme that the 
industry had undertaken, _When 
the first contracts were let ‘there 
were two berths on the Pacific 
coast capable of building 10,000- 
ton vessels. This number has been 
increased to 22 berths of which 
two have been turned over to the 
navy. On the Atlantic coast the 
six berths capable of building mer- 
chant’ ships have been’ increased 
to 32,-of which nine have. been 
turned over to the navy for naval 
shipbuilding. : 

One of the most notable achiéve- 
ments of the whole programme’ is 
the low capital investment repre- 
sented. by the Canadian yards. 
Practice in this country differed 
from that in the United States. 
Here the plan was based on getting 


into production quickly and with: 


the least delay for the construction 
or importation of the heavy equip- 
ment which marks the American 
yards, 


Low Investment 


This resulted in gatting action 
more quickly and in a low capital 
investment... In the privately 


owned and operated shipyards of ' 


Canada, which’ inelude all but 
two, the average capital invest- 
ment by the government has been 
less than $50,000 a berth. In the 
United States the corresponding 


investment has. been almost. $2 


Labor. supply presented another 


immediate problem. The“ dearth 


supplied 


peace years head+drained away 
shipyard personnel until they 
could almost be numbered in 
dozens. Shipyards now employ 
some 50,000 workers. 


That performance has been 
made-possible first because of the 
existence of a nucleus of skilled 
workers. These experienced ship- 
builders took raw recruits and 
quickly taught them some of the 
tricks of the trade. Schools have 
been set up for shipyard workers 
under tis War Emergency Train- 
ing Plan. Special courses running 
from six to 12 weeks teach the 
workers how ships. are put to- 
gether right from the keel up. 
These pupils are all on the pay- 
roll and give a set number of 
hours of working time for study in 
the class room, 


Canadian-made 


It soon became apparent that 
Canada couli no ionge: Japend 
heavily on the United Siates and 
the United Kingdom for ‘supply 
of material for its ships. In World 
War 1 Canadian-built ships con- 
tained something like 35% Cana- 
dian material; this time their all- 
Canadian content is over 90% of 
the total. Around 400 subcon- 
tractors across the Dominion have 
been enlisted in the programme; 
component parts from factories 
thousanas of miles away from 
tidewater aré flowing to the 
coastal yards for assembly. into 
ocean-going vessels. Propellers 
are being built at Owen Sound, 
engines at Montreal, heavy forg- 
ings plants at Trenton and Wel- 
land have been expanded to meet 
demands. 


This has brought new skills, 
whole new trades to Canada, Ship 
instruments always used to be 
imported; now they are made here, 
Manufacture of such things as 





‘Aivmen Study 
Model Planes 


Imagine a leading aircraftsman 
-sitting in a classroom and watch- 
ing Spitfires, Hurricanes, Junkers 
Dive Bombers, Messerschmidts 
and other fighter and bomber 
planes flit around the classroom. 
Imagine him calling out the iden- 
tity of each plane as it passed him. 


It sounds silly, but it happens 
all over Canada. The planes the 
student sees are models, and not 
the real thing, But they 

so accura 
Saianetie thaltaeca: One toed 
are exact duplicates of the 
originals, They are serving a vita! 
‘purpose in 


a 7 


cate stéel for the 
where they are quickly riveted 
into place. ok 


> 


training air crews to} 





- fabrication. " 
ferent Canadian centres prefa 


_ Experience has ‘eutii te ihlp- 
materials and 


builders how to save 

cut cost of construction. One in- 
stance is the combustion chamber 
for the Scotch marine boilers in 
the 10,000-ton vessels. These were 
‘formerly made of riveted boiler 
plate, now welding is used to bring 
an annual saving of 100,000 Ibs. of 
boiler plate and $20,000. -On naval 
vessels the valve wheels used to 
be made of admiralty gun metal 
containing copper. zinc, tin, lead 
and nickel. These have been 
changed to malleable iron saving 
288,000 Ibs. of scarce material and 
$24,000 annually. Plate thick-* 
nesses have been reduced to about 
25% of their original number and 
other steels have been stand- 
ardized in size and shape. ° 


All imported woods have been 


removed from the 10,600-ton ships. 
Out of each ship constructed there 
has been taken seven tons of cop* 


per and brass, 144 tons of tin and 
3% tons of manila. 


| Fighting Ships 


Construction of fighting ships 
has constituted a brand new 
challenge to the Canadian in- 
dustry. The sterling performance 
of Canadian-built corvettes in 
action has afforded plenty of proof 
how well that challenge has been 
met. Ability of the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy to expand from its pre- 
war strength of some dozen ships 
to its present total of around 500 
has been largely based on the 
ability of Canadian shipbuilders to 
supply those vessels. Output of 
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naval ships in 1942 was 30% building of two of these now well, “Liberty Ship” which is the 10,000 


greater than in 1941, 

One corvette or minesweeper is 
produced in Canada every three 
days. How great that production 
is can be better realized when it 
is noted that construction of one 
corvette calls for ten miles of pip- 
ing and tubing, 14 tons of anchor 
chain, 38 tons-of copper wire, 1,500 
bronze valves weighing from less 
than half a pound to over 700 
pounds. The hull of one mine- 
sweeper uses 200 tons of steel 


shapes and plates and 25 tons of, 


rivets. In addition there are 1,100 
valves, 2% miles of piping, 32 


miles of electric wiring, 26 tons of . 


copper and six tons of anchor 
chain. Labor required to build & 
minesweeper is 350,000 manhours. 
Canada has already constructed 
corvettes for the United States 
Navy. 

Heaviest fightirg ship under 
construction in Canadian yards is 
the Tribal class destroyer, with 


‘ 


sThrough the darkness shine the lights of our home- 
front army — the industrial corps who continue to 
forge the weapons of victory after sundown. 


To these men. and women on the night shift, light 


has become a true partner in production. And for” 
them, at hundreds of war plants, our Westinghouse 


engineers are providing 


vast illumination systems — 


indoors and out. It’s the kind of lighting that industry 
depends upon to sustain fast, quality production 
‘round the clock. Such war jobs for lighting, we, at 


Westinghouse, call engineered seeing. 


" GANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY. 
Head Otfice ¢ HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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under way on the Atlantic coast. 
This class of. destroyer costs 
around $2 millions, is of 1,870 tons 
and carries a crew of 190. Arma- 
ment .consists of eight 4.7 guns, 
several smaller guns and four 
torpedo tubes. nin 

On top of all this is the $13 mil- 
lions programme of small boats 
which“includes everything from 
rowboats and scows to Fairmiles 
and motor torpedo, boats. This 
programme is largely in the hands 
of many small boatyards on the 
coasts, up along the St, Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes. 


Postwar Outlook 


There has been some discussion 
over what place the Canadian 
shipbuilding industry will occupy 
in the postwar days. There are 
many experts who will argue that 
under peacetime competitive con- 
ditions there is no room for the 
hastily constructed, 10 or 11 knot 


Ohe Victory Ligh ts are 3 Burning 


Engineered 
tifically designed 


: plate Tass oC anes ng units—fluorescent and 
ee se me operations, lighting 





oi is ill nit tion created or 
1 lighting t 
to achieve the best possible tier, condtivas And 
to provide its full benefits today, we are producing com- 





every phase of Canada’s victory 
f is available from the 
B Olffices listed below. 


tonner under construction here. 
Regardless of the possible postwar 
value of this particular ship, hows 
ever, there are many. others who 
claim that Canada’s wartime ship- 
building programme will have a 
considerable residual value. As 
an export nation Canada has a 
high stake in overseas trade. In 
addition, it is pointed out, the war- 
time shipbuilding revival: has 
brought much new equipment to 
Canada which will be used in the 
conduct and supply of our primary 
industries when peace returns 
while many people have been 
taught the art of shipbuilding so 
that after the war they will strive 
to retain their means of livelihoc i 


As Canada finishes 1942 it has 
an industry capable of turning out 
large quantities of much-need2d 
shipping and in the same industry 
a possible source for employing aa 
important number of workers in 
the postwar days. 






































































Turning “out over 1, 


Strategic Minerals Join Swelling Output 


OF: Nickel, ‘Copper, Lead and Zinc | é 


in Manitoba will shed the raw ma- 


Expansion has bein aecom- 


LY million terial for a further increase in plished by both International 


tons-of wefined non-ferrous met. Production. White mica ftom Eau Nickel Co. and Falconbridge 
als,’ this country’s concentrators, Claire is now filling a pressing Nickel. Metals Controller: ‘George 


smelters and refineries beat their 
pre-war record, by well over 206,- 

000 tons.of metal in 1942. . High- 

grade ores were sacrificed for in- 


need in the electrical ‘industry, . 


Danger Less 
As Canada’s output ‘of strategic 


C. Bateman recently expressed 
the opinion that growth has now 
been carried as far as can be reas- 
onably expected without endan- 


creased output and only the short, minerals has grown and as métal- gering the future of the :great 
age vof labor prevented. an even lurgists have’ worked-on'the prob- mines co.cerned — the source of 
greater. output than. that ‘only - lem of substitute materials, the 95% of the world’s nickel, 


recorded. 


But not all. efforts were con- 
centiated*on maximizing current 
production. Enough manpower, 
equipment and material was spar- 
ed to prepare for an even more 


~ intensive effort next year. Assist- ;, 


ed by Dominion tax credits and 
special depreciation allowances, 
perhaps $50 millions of plant ex- 
pansion was undertaken by the 
non- -ferrous metal, mining. .com- 


panies. 
\ 
Metal — 
$ Further m 
out by the inion and U, S. 


danger that a shortage of. cer- 
tain scarce minerals’ might: be an: 
Achilles’, heel for Our ‘war effort 
has been dissipated to a consider- 
able degree. 

Details on production of non- 
ferrous metals are not being re- 
ased but it is: reported aluminum 
and nickel and zine all showed 
increases in the quantity produced 
in 1942.° At the. énd of the year, 
aluminum was' being ‘turned out 
at a rate of. close ‘to a billion 
pounds a year aghinst about 165 
million pounds a year before the 
war. Substantial efforts. were 


crease’ nickel production in 1942 


Deals on Zine: . | 
Efforts to incréase zinc produc- 
tion. were continued by ,Cansoli- 
dated.Mining & Smelting Co. and 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting 
Co, during ..1942, Several special 
deals were made by U..S. metal 
authorities to secure greater ‘zinc 
production. . Sherritt :'Gordon 
Mines was added to the list of zinc 
producers, turning the metal out 


as a by-product, while Golden 


Manitou commenced operation.in 
the Siscoe-Lamaque area, market-’ 
ing its substantial zinc output 


ons were poured made inthe Sudbury area to ins with the Metals Reserve Co. 


Copper; production was .some- 


governments to boost production #"4 at the end of the year a large what affected during the-year:by 


of strategic minerals and exploi- 


part of the expansion in produc- 


labor shortages at two big British 


tation of marginal deposits which tive facilities had been completed. Columbia aesesreee a Britannia 


held chances of giving added pro- 
duction in the not distant future. 
Over'40 projects have now receiv- 
ed financial assistance. in some 
form or other from either Cana- 
dian or U. S.. government agen- 
cies, | 










One of the most dramatic stor- 
ies of the war is,the way produc- 
tion of scarce strategic minerals 
has leaped ahead in Canada, 


In one short year, Canada has 
been able to start producing one 
fifth of the tungsten needed by 
her industries. With production 
facilities financed by the Domin- 
ion government through Wartime 
Metals Corp., magnesium has been 
placed in production with output 
approaching 10 tons daily. Ail do- 
mestic requirements of this metal 
are being met with a balance over 
for export. Molybdenum produc- 
tion has been recommenced, 


ocr Things 

it _great as the production ef- 
ain she gics” has been, 
bigger looms’ for 
the future. “Th the hewly-discov- 
ered Emerald tungsten: mine in 
British Columbia, Canada *has 
North America’s greatest kn 
deposit of this metal—a it 
which will make Canafla self- 
sufficient in this’‘metal. And 
Dome’s Preissac molybdenum 
property — the greatest known 
deposit of molybdenum in North 
America outside of the Climax-— 
will mean a big boost in molyb- 
denum. Consolidated Smelters 
has started turning out tin. 















































The Belanger chrome property 
in Quebec is being equipped for 
production with a 600-ton mill by 
the Dominion government and the 
Bird River chromite discoveries 









United States Army glider 
forces capable of leading swift and 
devastating attacks behind enemy 
lines are undergoing unprecedent- 
ed expansion. Missions of these 
mobile striking units will inelude 
thrusts to points where their de- 
structive power will inflict,naxi- 
mum damage on the enemy, Their 
offensive operations will play @ 
vital part both in sporadic raids 
and direct participation in all-out 
attacks, 

Glide= pilots already are receiv- 
ing preliminary training for the 
_dangerous and heroi¢ job that lies 
‘ahead of them, Primary and ad- 
vanced glider schools are func- 
tioning throughout the United 
States. 

Since much of the transport ir 
combat areas will be by large glid- 
ers and glider trains, emphasis 
now is being placed on the enlist- 
ment and training of glider pilots. 
This extensive programme has Op- 
ened the way for many men from 
18 to 35 years old, inclusive, to win 
their glider pilot wings and get 
into the forefront of ‘the attack 
that is certain to come and lead to 

victory. 

Playing tag with the clouds and 
taking free rides on the wind cur- 
rents has been recognized for 
Years as one of the most fascinat- 

ing and sporting adventures, It 
has elemental appéal. The future 
of the glider in civilian 
after the peace also is assured. 
Danger Not Minimized — 

The Air Forces, however, i 
“underscoring the glamor or .the 
possible economic advantages in 
the future for glider pilots. “The 
dangers of the actual missions that 
are on the programme for the 

glider pilot are not being mini- 
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and Gein. Abul two ‘months 
ago, arrangements were ‘made for 
government operation of the 
‘properties and since ‘then ‘extra 
labor has been made available. 


Metals For Postwar 

‘Most of Canada’s expansion has 
been of a wartime emerg cy 
character but new metals are 
ing turned ,out which we aa 
well continue producing after the 
war. Mercury’ from the Pinchi 
Lake mine of Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Co: was originally 
a wartime measure but the mine 
has proved so productive that 
continuation on a commercial 
basis appears almost certain after 
the war. 

Tungsten and ively Baeun pro- 
duction is being sponsored by the 
Dominion government through 
payment of substantially increas- 
ed prices, but an industry may be 
built up which can carry through 
into peactime. The Emerald tung- 
sten property and the tungsten 
showing of Dome Mines in the 
Albany River area appear to have 
the best prospects for continued 
operation. Although. a score or 
more of gold mines are producing 
tungsten as a by-product, few gold 
men anticipate that this produc- 
tion will ever be commercial. 

Dome’s:Preissac property has a 


good chance of continuing pro- . 


duction of molybdenum even at 
lower ‘postwar prices due to the 
large tonnages of ore found. 


- Magnesium Costs 


Costs on a routine operating 
basis are yet to be fully deter- 
mined .by Dominion Magnesium 
Co., but officials are hopeful that 
the metal can be turned out in 
peacetime at a price which will 
meet .competitive requirements. 
Research work is being carried 
on continuously to bring further 
refinements to the process of Dr. 
Lloyd Pidgeon; every refinement 
made is likely to mean sonie re- 


for the possible testing period that |. 


the end of the war may bring. 
Special depreciation allowances 
are bringing back, money spent 
on expansion. As expanded ye 
may be of little or no _. 
the war, if the demand’ 
should decrease, base metal ae 
cials feel-that they are entitled to 
this return of money.’ 


In the United Kingdom and the 
United States, there has been a 
strong feeling ‘that. the excess 
profits tax should not apply to 
base metal producers> Under ex- 
isting legislation, only the new 
base and strategic mineral pro- 
ducers*are exempt from excess 
profits tax. It is being pointed 
out that base metal deposits are 
wasting assets and if the rate of 
ore exhaustion is speeded up by 
higher milling rates, @ good réa- 
son exists for allowing a higher 
profit rate. 


In Canada where mineral re- 
sources are relatively great, this 
‘question hasn’t been brought up 
for-serious consideration although 
new mineral producers have been 
granted a three-year exemption 
from the tax. 


Labor Key Factor 

What Canada’s base metal mines 
turn out in 1943 will undoubtedly 
be conditioned by the supply of 
- labor. An improvement in the 
labor situation has taken place at 
Sudbury and the B, C. copper 
mines in recent weeks and chan- 
ces for a substantial step-up in 
production appear better. 


Undoubtedly strategic mineral 
production will forge ahead in 
1943. This country reached the 
production stage for strategic 
minerals in 1942; much more sub- 
stantial results are on the cards 
for 1943, 


duction in cost. > 


- Relatively Better 


While inroads have been made 
into our resources of higher grade 
ores, the base metal: mining in- 
dustry. generally continues in a 


‘much. stronger physical position 


than that of the United States, it 
is believed. Recently it has been 
reported that at the present rate 
of production, the United States 
would -exhaust its zine ore re- 
serves in four years and its cop- 


j=; per ore reserves in ten years. 


Typical of the vast system of contributing plants which foul shale 


Canada’s 


n production possible is tits machine shop in the Jobe 


Labatt Ltd. brewery in London. O eae for some time as a trade 


school for the army, the machine s 


is now turning out gun parts 


as wel 


mized, but the importance of the 
glider operator in the fight for 
freedom is being stressed. All 
military flying has its elements of 
danger. For the same reason, all 
military flying has its elements of 
heroism. Glider piloting properly 
takes its niche in both categories. 

Some misinformation, in which 
glider piloting in the air-borne at- 
tack plan has been pictured as a 
suicidal operation, has gained 
circulation; This conception is not 
accurate, 

Gliders have been picked up 
from the ground by Army Air 
Forces -airplanes while in full 
flight. Protection by fighter and 
bombardment airplanes ‘also will 
be provided the glider units dur- 
ing transit’In theatres of operation 
and after they land. Also, some 
Air Commando operations will be 
co-ordinated with Naval units, 
making possible withdrawal after 
specific missions have. been com- 
pleted, 

Speedy Recognition and High Pay 

Besides, according to the glider 
pilot, an opportunity to serve his 
country in the all-important posi- 
tion of Air Commando, the pro- 
gramme now functioning assures 
him quick promotion, extra flight 
pay, and basic instruction in flying 
small airplanes as well as gliders. 

A selected number of the glider 
pilots will be commissioned as 
second lieutenants in the Army of 
the United States after completing 
a six-week course, Those .com- 
missioned as. second lieutenants 
will receive base and»flight pay 
potalling $225 a month, plus allows 

Others 

completing the course 
will become staff sergeants. Their 
pay, including flight pay, totals 


eae . b, 


$144 a month, plus food, clothing 
and room, 

Applicants, except Air Forces 
commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned: officers transferring for 
glider instruction, are being. en- 
listed in the Air Forces as privates. 
They receive flying pay, bringing 
their pay’ during training to $75 a 
month. Their rating is that of 
aviation students and $10,000 in- 
surance on each of them. is carried 
by the government during the 
training period. 

First and second lieutenants and 
non-commissioned officers .of the 
Air Forces. are eligible for glider 
training without loss of rank. They 
will receive flying pay. 

Both glider pilot, commissioned 
officers and sergeants will wear 
distinctive glider pilot wings. . 

.The minimum aerial require- 
ments for a class “A” applicant 
follow: 

(1) Possession of.a currently 
effective Civi}. Aeronautics: Ad- 
ministration Airman’s certificate, 
private grade, or higher, or 

(2) Possession of a lapsed Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Air- 
man’s certificdte, private grade, 
or higher, provided that such cer- 
tificate % not lapse prior to 
January 1, 1941, or 

(3) ‘Completion of 200 or more 
glider flights, attested by a certi- 
fied statement of the applicant, or 

(4) Completion, as a former 
aviation cadet or aviation studen*, 


seoibdhee eck Geeta: De 


time, either dual or solo, at any 


Army, Navy or other service tly- 
ing school, 


signed statement from a lo 
Aeronautics 
cial that an app 





No corresponding situation has 


developed\in Canada. Certain in- 


dividual mines such as Noranda 


_and Sherritt Gordon, have un- 


ee experienced declining 

es since outbreak of 
oun but feruniiaaian Nickel Co., 
Hudson Bay Mining & elting 
Co., and Consolidated Smelters 
are believed to have maintained 





See Glider Forces Playing Big Part | 


ficient flying experience to qualify 
him for glider pilot training may 
be accepted as a substitute for the 
requirements (3) and (4) above. 

An applicant must be a male 
citizen of the United States be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35 inclu- 
sive. 

He must pass a plivsient ex- 
amination for flying duty.. Visual 


acuity. may be 20/40 . without|. 


glasses, correctible to 20/20. 

The applicants must have 
passed, or be able to pass, either 
the Army General Classification 
test, with a score of 110 or better; 
or the Aviation Cadet Qualifying 
Examination (AC’10-A) with « 
minimum score of 75; or the Avia- 
tion Cadet Qualifying Examina- 
tion (AC 10-B) with a minimum 
score of 65, 

Men who have made a minimum 
score, or better, in either of the 
aviation cadet qualifying exami- 
nations may apply to the aviation 
cadet examining board. which ad- 
ministered the test for a. certifi- 
cate to that effect signed by a 
member of the board. 


Boiling Down 
Army Orders 





















AST .July when “Thompsonites” were eked to. pheige: 

themselves to speed the flow of war materials so vitally 

needed by our fighting forces, they did so with exithusiasm, 
Without exception they answered, “count us Sa et 


“Top Production for Victory” started with a slogan. Ithas 
now become a creed, believed in and acted -uyon by 
“Thompsonites.” It represents the first co-ordinated war 
production drive in Canada . . . one whith has inspired 
other war industries to launch similar activities. : 


What of resulis? All previous Thompson produetion eco 
ae a ean CO 


- 


A 3 inch. diameter tube ‘has the strength of a 2 inch 

solid ber,’ yet with only 60 percent of its weight! 

More and more: _practical men are now realizing the 

possibilities of saving in weight and cost that He in 
__, greater use of steel tube, Are you), / 


| This awakening “tube-conselousness™ on the part of 
industry in Canada ‘is showing surprising results. 


Lighter yet stronger equipment for doing jobs fs 
cutting down labour. Manufacturers are ve-design- 


ing for smoother, better products, ,with greater 


usefulness to the buyer. These advantages show up 
inevitably in the final reckoning in the overs of muek 
needed raw materials. 


For advice on the best aniilhcandaiaat Steel Tubing te 
your war product or process, write us Rowe 
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) This isintale: fact can 
y do big things for your 
_ production methods 
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r e efficiency with which Can- 

5 5 auvomobile factories have 
yerted to war work is 
d by the fact that this 
spout 20% of the total value 

ye ; war production is repre- 
: 4 cf be by mechanical transport, 
to whic the Empire’s armies are 
wargel dependent on this country. 

Deliveries of such equipment, 

sured in dollars, have . been 
ae gs great as Ship deliveries, 
bs Yimes as great @s deliveries 
df chemicals 3 nd explosives, 
pearly twice 2S great as deliver- 
ies_ of aircrafi—this in spite of 
3 tat that automobile plants 
employ only 35,000 workers com- 
area with 40, 000 in the ship- 
vands 50,000 in chemical and ex- 
plosives plants, 55,000 in aircraft 
plants. 

Canada's auto factories have so 
far turned out more than 500,000 
military vehicles. This year alone 
they produced 215,000. A com- 
parison of the number ‘of units 
being made now with the number 
of civilian units, before the war 
goestt begin to tell the story, 
sine a military unit takes far 
more labor and: material 


39°, to Our Allies. 


legs than 10% of the units 
produced have been allotted to 
Cynadian forces at home or 
gbroad. The balance hias gone to 
wery theatre of war, and above 
gl to the Middle East, to Libya 
nd Egypt. Perhaps 150,000 veh- 
ides, from scout cars to heavy- 


a 
os - 








has Canadian - made Ss 


mént proven itself. It has. heen: 
changed and revised'on the basis 
of experience, weak points which~ 
showed up have been overcome. 
Worst enemy has been the sand, 
which may grind: bearings, ruin. 
engines by getting. in the oil, and 
complicates the job of protecting 
vital wearing parts. 


\ 


Collaboration Starts Edity’ 


Long before the war, engineers 
of the Canadian automotive’ in- 
dustry collaborated with army 
engitieers, to design vehicles for 
military purposes. Ford of Can-. 
ada, and General Motors of Can- 
ada spent millions of dollars on 
this. When war began the indus- 
try was ready to swing into pro- 
duction of the specialized veh- 
icles.. Today this industry’ turns 
out many different types of mili- 
tary vehicles: In 1942 jt added a 
dozen to the list. These were as 
follows: 
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Canada’ 5 ‘Auto Factor 
Produce For All Fronts. 


The. famous universal gun car- 
rier, in whith the Ford-Motor Co. 
of ‘Canada. has spécialized,: is 
almost a baby tahk. It travels at 
45. miles an hour on caterpillar 
tracks, can cover almost any ter- 
rain and is equipped to carry ma- 
chine guns, sometimes heavier 
guns, and military - pefsonnel. 
One Canadian. plant turns out 
enough of these carriers each day 
to equip a battalion and in 14 
days can equip an infantry di- 
vision. A portion of the carrier 
production is: sent ‘to Russia. 

Most notable development in 
the past year has been the grow- 
ing emphasis on’ combat cars of 
various kinds jn place of the load 
carrying types which were the 


New Types Added in 1942 


SCOUT CAR 

AMORED VEHICLES 
RECONNAISSANCE CAR 
ARMORED CAR 

ee 4-WHEEI, 
GUN PORTEES 


OFFICE AND WIRELESS 
VEHICLES 

6 x 6 WORKSHOP 

DENTAL VEHICLE 

LIGHT AMBULANCE 

VARIOUS WORKSHOPS 


Added to the formidable list of military vehicles. being made a 
year ago, this gives a total of 116 differént types. The compléte list, 
as outlined from the Depaértmént of Munitions and Supply, follows: 


' ty troop and supply transports, e 
' ond ated in Egypt before the Canada Is Now Producing 
B vat of the offensive which UNIVERSAL CARRIERS THREE TYPES 
erided Rommel's army. WIRELESS TRUCKS, ARMY MECHANIZED 
The desert is testing ground ‘THREE TYPES TRANSPORT, 90 TYPES 
enough for any vehicle. Sand, AMBULANCES> ON 12 DIFFERENT 
heat, exiremes of temperature, FOUR TYPES « CHASSIS 
difficulty of servicing, take a ter- FIELD WORKSHOPS, RECONNAISSANCE CARS 
rific toll of mechanized equip- %12 TYPES SCOUT CARS 
ment. Under such conditions FIRE TRUCKS, ARMORED CARS 
A Year of Progress — Guns 
Se ee 
















duction. 
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Probably no phase of Canada’s 
war effort has shown greater ac- 
celeration in 1942 than gun pro- 
This is emphasized by 
the fag that output of army and 
navy guns in September was 3,118 
compared with 2,411 for all 1941. 
Gun Carriages made in September 
numbered 733 againgt 1,171 for all 


In an official estimate recently 


H. J. Carmichael, director-general 
of gun production for Canada, 
placed the overall dollar value of 
guns and ‘small arms this year at 
$227 millions compared with $21 
millions in 1941. As operating 
efficiency has shown marked 
improvement during the year, 
with corresponding reductions in 
cogs, the actual output has shown 
&much greater increase than the 
dollar figures indicate, 























2 Types Guns 

‘Types of guns being produced 
include anti-aircraft and anti-tank 
guns, naval and field ‘pieces, 12 
types in all. With them are being 


Produced 16 types of carriages and 
mountings, 





Gun pl oduction covers a range 
from two pound anti-tank guns 
45 inch anti-aircraft gun 
barrels. So substatial is produc- 
tion of the various arms that 
Canadian factories are not only 
meeting our own needs 
tre sending guns to our allies, 


‘specially Great Britain and the 
United States, 













War, 
. 


but 


Before the war gun- -making was 
Virtually an unknown art in Can- 
ne but Canadian guns are now 

'o be found in every theatre of 


iGuns. For 


ada’s production of the kinds of 
high grade steel used in making 
guns and armaments and high 
grade Cutting tools was: about 
15,000 tons a-year. Present re- 
quirements exceed 400,000 tons. 


met by the following measures: 


land, Ont., formerly the only pro- 
ducers of the metal in Canada, 
was increased from 15,000 tons 
yearly to over 200,000 tons. Do- 
minion Foundries & Steel Co., 
Hamilton, output was expanded 
to 100,000 tons a year. At Sorel 
a new plant was installed to turn 
out 50,000 tons a year. 

The malleable iron castings 
group was set up ghd expanded. 

The same procedure’ was ‘fol- 
lowed in the drop forging industry. 
All companies having -hammers 
that had never entered the com- 
mercial field were listed and 
booked to capacity before new 
faeilities were set up. 

Occasional bottlenecks have de- 
veloped in ‘cold rolled steel forg- 
ings and special alloys. 

By substituting malleable cast- 
ings for steel in one gun plant an 
annual. saving of 500,000 Ibs; of 
steel, 115,000 manhours, six ma- 
chine tools and $500,000 has been 
effected on the manufacture of 


being substituted for bronze in 
making certain gun mounts and 
cradles. Supplies of other metals. 
sucl, as tin, copper, nickel and 
special alloys have been scarce. 
In certain cases where gun maru- 
facture got ahead of schedule the 


manufacturers were told to ease - 
up because by continuing on, full 


A report on gun production, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons 
during the year, stated this was 


Output of Atlas Steels of Wel- 


one part. Malleable cast fron. is 





Larger Output Achieved at Lower Cost in 1942 


The American Government in fact ea, and in most cases, where pub 
has sent in its own technicians to lished, they are in man-hours 


first Baer of the Canadian 
automotive industry. 

Major aim of the plants in 
Canada in turning out vehicles 
for military use has been to 
standardize’and to usé, as far as 
possible, ordinary © commercial 
practice. They have to put in 
special strength, and one per- 
formance yardstick requires-that 
a military truck be three times as 
tough as ‘a commercial: truck. 
Most army vehicles are four- 
wheel. drives, meaning that all 
four wheels may be geared to the 
engine. 

Standardization has been car- 
ried to an amazing degree, with a 
great. number of parts being in- 
terchangeable. 


Save Costs, Materials 


In recent months the pressure 
has been on to reduce costs arfd 
to improve manufacturing tech- 
nique. Forced by a shortage of 
materials and labor. to make the 
most of. what is® available, the 
companies have been leaders in 
the drive for more efficient pro- 
diction. Their accomplishments” 
have saved taxpayers many mil- 
lions of dollars, permitting, at 
the sdme time, the production of 
many thousands more trucks and 
gun carriers than would have 
been possible previously from the 
same materials and without a 
greater working force. 

The panel at the upper right 
gives some indication of the fruits 
of this economy programme, which 
will be carried even further in thé 
coming year, 


ictory 


Canadian plants to study the ‘rather than dollars. Achievements 


methods adopted. 


hay 


One method has been the re- 

of old machine tools. “As 
t machine todls . costing 
$30,000 to $40,000 each have been 
replaced by mass production tools 
at a cost 25% to 30% lower. These 
machines have been standardized. 


vampi 
a re 


Labor 


At the be 
supply of la 


one, 


ciently. 


Manufacture of guns and 
has been distributed 
widely right across the Dominion 
and manufacture of mountings is 


mounting 


even more widely dispersed. 
Reductions in Cests 


While costs of production of the 
various arms have shown substan- 
tial reduction during the year, 
up-to-date figures are/not avail- 





inning an adequate 
r was a problem. 
Gun making was not only a new 
art in Canada but an involved 
For instance in the 25- 
pounder gun there are more than 
2,500 parts, in the Bofors Anti- 
Aircraft gun more than 1,800 paris. 
One course adopted was the insti- 
tution of training classes in schools 
and classes in industrial plents. 
These workérs though not skilled 
in the. strict sense have -been 
brought’ to. the point where they 
can ,operate’. one machine effi- 


in cost redyetion on this basis 
were given in the House of Com- 
mons last July by a sub-committee 
of the special committee on war 
expenditures on gun production. 
These were as follows: 
2-Pounder Anti-Tank 
' Man-hours 


Ist gun ..... Laeedsadee Amin 
200th gun ewreeeeeneer 872 
1,500th BUN ..ccocoeses 372 
Current/s5.ckieat cosas é 350 
6-Pounder Anti-Tank 
SOG Bun. 0.60 vc evess cc ee 930 
200th gun .......000-- 530 
BOOth Bun .i.ceeceeees 400 
Currents sais ayes be 375 


40mm. Bofors Barrel 
Oct., 1940 
Mar., 1941 ........ 
Nov. 1061 vs. cssaceces. 
June, 1942 ....... age k 


figures on other weapons. 


tion rate of $255 each, 
further reductions expected.” 


On the 25-pounder, the cost of 
producing gun and carriage was 


set at $14,263 in April this year. 


$200 a month. 


Tradition Dies Hard 
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toed to be just as 







Special steels 
cut from 100 to 23, 


ly of 
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At the 








Conservation Programme 


This has only been achieved by 
overcoming many obstacles, Need 
for conserving Jabor and materials 


Canadian. 
5s Ving of time and materials. ‘about $5 millions a m 
hortage of certain metals sucn’ of the Dale Sea nt 
'n and copper have led to the and the { y increa 
‘se of substitutes whith heave. can domestic deman 
In gravated the a 
sera ed a aa ee come th our industry 7 
és “Canadian Sila’ tanks wo as 
Chief problems harp been the malian lee mn 


iron and steel supplies unre’ aes ed. Canadian far the Navy sticks t 
én important consideration, veka have shown ‘much in- practices and traditions, ” 
ne beginning of t the war, cs oes & in ae. the peaiee. 






Py 


the cable turned round the an- 


















A sabes to tee ot Baier faced 


In the mer! Navy 


The, Navy's anchors are fouled 


does not tar his trousers nowa 


seale they might be taking away. and have been f for the last days to keep them. waterproof and 
‘needed materisls from other 340 years. There isn’t a brass but- has not done so for ages. The name 
plants. . 4 hi ton on a naval uniform that hasn’t has long. since lost its meaning, 


but even the landlubber still re 





red by a lanyard to th 


K STEEL: Keheasxd nit iu cvaem af wieliee 


ple eres: oe Cae a ere 


ER 
STEEL 

BRO. 

STEEL PLATES 


GFE Res cas 6 Let 00 ae Ob eees hence 


Pee SERS eee sere eee ree eS . ae 
STEEL ett a meres eee eeeseeeee sede eaee 1,400 
pa ae STEEL B Pe ees bere eoeeereeeeee ~ 189. 
STEEL ASTINGS Fy sear Ol tele! dap ‘nly 143. 
ye BLE STEEL Cee Pee nese vretoreemerese >) Px 
ASS LATES ee ee ee ee ee Ge 
SERIGUEE GON RUNG wc kGA RO Ac eves s'cdeee cha beeer 
MAN HOURS ......... ULL oi T MILLION. 
MACHINE TOOL HOURS... -..0+.-5002+5 2 1,018,000 - 
RNA HO ORD os ins inna ky oh oe « die ete 25 ® 
TOTAL AVING IN. DOLLARS . cba atl 0. ee) 


That is ah example of what one 
plant has done. Others have sim- 
ilar accomplishments: 


Somewhat over a year ego, the 
Department of Munitions and 
Supply estimated that the cost of 
a universal carrier was about 
$5,090. Now it is $3,000, a saving 
of $2,000 which applies: to hun- 
dreds of vehicles and exp)ains how 
one company can save millions of Cr 
dollars ‘hiohg better use of ma- 
terials, better use of labor, and 


babes eben dente eevee ete’, 


some. re-designing of iucigeiail 
Typical figures for ‘military. auto-. 
” motive equipment, for complete’ 
units ready for use, are:. 






‘hiominn ar a 
AMOR CaF veovevapeccseeengeeses 
Fie senna eT imo 
op seer eeeeeeeeeeeee 7,500 
ireless truck...... esuses 2.500 
Universal carrier ae 
Dental lor Rss & me 
boat telge scscstesesesss 
Goan eset seeeeeenagrer 1-300 


eee rer ereee eeeereereree 


me rnter 


teeta ee eeenreee eneeree 


How Weather Reports, 
Help Speed Victory 


The weather men never got 
much public attention in peace- 
time. Now that there’s a.war on, 
they’ve slid even deeper into the 's 
background, because their job has 
become a highly secret one. 

Weather is an international 
thing. Almost everything that 
happens in Canada, so far as the 
weather is concerned, has a direct 
bearing upon what is going to 
happen in Germany, or Italy, or 
Great Britain a féw days hence. 


You won’t find very much these i 


days about high and low pressure 
areas and other things which wére 
a bit mysterious to the layman 
anyway. Our weather stories and 
predictions have been trimmed 
bare of anything that might give 
the enemy a tip-off on what’s hap- 
paseo in Canada. 


So,our weathermen wrath away 
as .‘nohymous heroes of this war. 
don’t face the shot and the 

-but they supply information 

that is sometimes more valuable to 
us thén a whole squadron of air- 
planes or many batteries of guns. 
Many military, naval and air op- 
erations have been ruined by lack 
of proper, weather information. 
During the last war, Germany lost 
a byt, one or two of a fleet of 





ne of ck, s wotst handi- 
caps in this war is the fact that the 


meteorologists of that country are 


eed hy Pi 
TA" 
| a 


whey : 





_ Rated by Ralph 
tion as one of 
aircraft : 































P, ‘Bell, Direstor-General of Aircrate Produc. 
the strongest posters in the morale programme for 
workers, the above stejking poster bas been donated by the 


chartered banks of Canada, It was created by Sergeant Donald 


asc00 ~ Anderson of the R.C.A.F, 
now ¢ut off from most of the Arctic 


and sub-arctic regions. Generally 
speaking, the weather moves from 
west to east and from the poles to- 
ward the equator. Naturally, 
weather observations made in the 
north are tremendously important 
in working out a prediction for 
Europe. The Germans are cut off 
from the entire rim of the Arctic 
with the exception of the coasts of 


Scandinavia. They tried hard -to 


establish an observation station on 
the coast Iceland, but the expe- 

dition captured by a Dene 
States patrol. / 

Canada has roughly 130 wea- 
ther stations spread from coast # 
coast -and northward from: 
‘United States border to. the” 
arctic, Every. 

Mounted Police post in the nideth 
. keeps a record of the weather. The 


’-Hudson’s Bay Company posts also 


serve as observation stations. , 


From these various observation 
posts readings are constantly being 


sent in to the Meteorological head- 


quarters in Toronto. From this 
multitude of reports—some of 
them made hourly—weather maps 
are drawn up. An indication of 
the international character of this 
work is the fact that this informa- 
tion is constantly swapped back 
and forth across the border by 
Canada and tke United States. 
Weather observations made in Ca- 
nada are immediately teletyped to 
the United States weather bureau. 


Reports coming into Canadian 
meteorological headquarters from 
the far north are made by wireless 
and they are in code. It seems 
hard’ to imagine, but weather ob- 
servations made at lonely stations 
on the coast of Labrador, at Akla- 
vik, in the Hudson Straits or Elles- 
mere Island play .an imporiant 
part in the weather maps whieh 
are studied in the bomber stations 
of Great Britain. 

































The sub-committee gave dollar 


On the two-inch bomb thrower, 
the cost struck on completion cf 
the first 1,000 units was $155.45 
against an original estimate on a 
small quantity and lower apason’ 
“wit 


This cost, the committee estimated 
in July, was being reduced by 
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PROVINCIAL TRANSPORT COACHES 
ARE CARRYING MORE THAN 

| 10,000 WORKERS DAILY TO AND 
a FROM WAR INDUSTRIES 












































The Provincial Transport Company is privileged to play an important part in Canada’s war production 









programme. ee ° ‘ 
any day, its coaches carry miore than 10,000 workers by the opstial A tamtpofton pervices provided 
for war industries at Sorel, St. Paul L’Ermite, Bouchard, pyar ee Masson), Beauharnois 





launching of a° ship. 
of launching with a 


t a launching 
| gut under the 
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and St. Johns, in the Province of Quebec. 


More than 10,000 workers a day! Immense poodctive ta iecheinid ad Ws toot Sian and we are glad 
; , indend tobe cleo pos re 


y 
EN 


e 


Bosch 
VSP 


resulted tutes Machine Tools chor. Why, no one. can exactly fers affectionately to the rating as , : 
and labor sevihg icon: aire Machine tools were another sey. It's just-ong‘of those things the “tar.” “Wer Workers MUST Come First!” Since the declaration of war, this has been | our guiding principle, 
‘dopted. Mass production has to problem. Previous to the war, that, like Topsy, “just grew up.” There are some traditions, cus- After war needs are met, essential public services are maintained to the ‘of our capacity, over 
* large extent superseded the Canada’s machine tools practically The emblem on the brags but- toms and ices of which the the routes approved by the Federal Transit Controller. We regret that grat of our civilian patrons 
me peacetime methpds. Parts all came from the ge a ton is the. Taare ee ve eel bon oe must suffer inconvenience through transit-control ee, vere 

er} a months ‘ Admiral, ; fone . , 
ine are now ee Sa eee Cenaaie a = ed at is 8 by La wager he do, the ar ae 3‘ ~. ae 
































just closing, is divided approxi- 
Of first.importance is the feed- 
ing of the domestic civilian popu- 


largely “concentrated foods to 
Great Britain and quite possibly 
as the war develops, more special 
shipments to other members of 
the United Nations, such as the 

t recent wheat and flour sent to 
Russia and Greece, 

Thirdly, and of much less im- 
portance, primary food producers 
are expected from time to time to 
assist the United States in main- 
taining the flow of supplies to 
Great Britain and: others of the 
United Nations. . 

On the whole, but not without 
difficulties and radical adjust- 
ments, the food industries’ job has 
been discharged well in:the last 

‘ 12 months. Whether the industry 
can meet all the demands upon it 
next year, however, depends 
largely upon labor available and 
favorable weather. 


Main responsibility falls upon 
agriculture, assisted by those 
other primary producers, the east 
and west coast fishermen, and a 
large range of secondary indus- 
tries which turn livestock, grain, 
feed, etc., into food products for 
direct consumption. In this cate- 
gory will come the flour millers, 
meat packers, commercial feed 
manufacturers, butter and cheese 
factories, milk condensories and 
powder factories. 


Reorienting themselves to. the 
new conditions has meant exten- 
sive changes for the ° farmers. 
Prior to the war our farm produc- 

- tion was largely concentrated on 
wheat in western Canada and 
mixed farming items — meat, 
dairy, poultry and food products 
from the east. ° 

This, of course, is a very gen- 
eral statement. Already there 


Unsolved in 1942, the Food Problem is 
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One of Belt-tightening and Labor Control | 


had developed in western Can- particularly to-meet the peculiar 
ada, for instance, considerable 
production of meat animals and‘ 
also a broad foundation of dairy- 
ing in many areas, In eastern’ 
Canada too, there were grown in 
addition to the usual mixed farm- 
ing lines many specialties. But as 
the wartime picture clarified the 
emphasis on various lines shifted, 


needs of besieged: Britain. 


most overnight. 





The United Kingdom continues 
to import large amounts of wheat 
and flour, but the European con- 
tinental market for. the same pro- 
ducts, of course, disappeared al- 
Moreover - the 


agricultural revolution in Britain 
since the war, whereby: huge live- 


stock grazing areas were plowed 
up ‘and turned into wheat fields, 
made that country less dependent 
on cereal imports and more so on 
concentrated foods like meat, var- 
ious poultry products and vege- 
table oils, 

The conquest of the Copra Is- 
lands in the Far East by the Jap- 


At this point in the process, innocent ivood pulp becomes bighly explosive “gun- 
cotton” or nitrocellulose. In the porcelain baths to the left the pulp is soaked in nitric 
and sulpburic acids. Later, the product is combined with nitro-glycerine to make the 
cordite which propels the bullets and shells used bythe Empire's troops. Photo was 
taken in a plant of Defence 1 ndustries Ltd., explosives-making subsidiary of Canadian 


Industries Lid. 








Canadian-made small arms are 
knocking down the enemy on most ~ 
fighting fronts of the world. 

In ever-increasing numbers they 
are being shippéd from our ports 
to more than 50 designations, to 
every theatre of war, to soldiers of 
most of our allies. 







fantry, even sinking ships, and 
proving an important factor in 
turning the tide of battle. 

We made 87% more of them in 
November than we did ih the 
whole of 1941, according to the De- 
partment of Munitions and Sup- 
ply. 

September was the last month 
for which actual production fig- 
ures were given. In September 
Canada’s output of small arms was 
37,225 units. 

However, at the end of Novem- 
ber Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
























statement: 







automatic guns, and rifles, at a jobs. 
rate of better than one every min- 
ute, At the same time we are y 
producing: the ammunition for 
these guns at the rate of 40,000 
finished rounds per «minute.” 











would be 1,440 a day, or 43,200 in 
a 30-day month. Mr. Howe said 
“better than one every minute.” 
A comparison of this with the 
September figures shows how 
rapidly production ig still climb- 


ing. i 













Eleven Types 













the Browning tank machine gun. us,” 
There are two types of trench 









rifle, the Boys anti-tank rifle, 








charger, and the bomb thrower. 







and is capable of firing 550 rounds 







about 1,000 yards, while its maxi- 







yards. It uses three kinds of am- 
‘ munition—ball, 
and tracer—and in a report tabled ver 
in the House of 'Commons was ing 
called “the backbone ef infantey, 














rife, 







: 5 firepower in all of the Empire 
They are blasting Axis planes: .ies.” 


from the sky, mowing down in- anti-aircraft work. 


Equally potent is the Browning. f£; Plants 
.G.1919 tank machinté gun. Eight 

Like the Bren, the Vickers .5 
machine gun earned a reputation They have a total of 24,000 em- 


: The confidence Canada’s sol- plovees. approximately 60% of nifj : : 
One unit of small armé @ minute diets baie'tk theo koe weabiies ploy pp y o nificance of their labor in terms 


The Boys anti-tank rifle is a 
‘ mortars. There are also the No. 4 single-shot, hand 


( the pon with a simple bolt action 

Sten carbine, the smoke dis- which has a calibre of .5§ of an 

inch and is fired from a bipod. 

The Bren light machine gun is It affords protection from light 
essentially an infantry weapon, armored fighting vehicles, 

| : Pretty much on the secret list 

a minute. Under ordiftary. cir-. still is the Sten machine carbine, 

cumstances its effective range is first developed 

Kingdom in 1940-41 to meet re- 

_ Mum range is estimated to be 2,000 quirements for large numbers 

of am- “Tommy”. guns. Its design is 

armor piercing tremely simple, und it is said to be 


A Year of Progress — Small Arms 


-A Gun a Min 





Canadian Small Arms 
Blaze On All Fronts. 


The No, 4 rifle is the modern 
It can be adapted to equivalent of the Lee-Enfield rifle 
used in the first Great War. It is 


Bren guns, equipped with 100- lighter, has the new style short 
round magazines, shot down dive bayonet and a simplified back- 
bombers im Libya. 


The .303 Browning machine gun 
is standard equipment for Empire 
aircraft. 
six, eight or 12 of these’ guns, de- 
pending on their type. The Brown- 
ing has the. greatest destructive 
power of any gun of this calibre; 
in combat it can literally saw 
enemy planes in half, and 5,000-ton 
merchant ships have been sunk by 
concentrated Browning fire along 
ae . the water : ; 

Munitions and Supply, made this range is 600. yards and Wall, ive armament, the latter being into another and perhaps get 
armor-piercing and tracer am- Used on tanks to lay down @ higher wagesin the process. Many 
“We are now producing small munition are used. A: 
arms, such as Bren guns, other ammunition is used for special a trench mortars complete the 
ist, 


sight. Its magazine holds two 
charges of five rounds each and 
with the No, 4 the trained man can 
fire 15 aimed shots a minute, Some 
of the rifles, especially selected 
for accuracy; are equipped with 
telescopic sights for snipers. The 
effective range of this rifle is 1,200 
yards, the maximum range 2,000 
yards, and it uses. ball; armor 
piercing and tracer ammunition. 
The smoke discharger.and the 
The effective Smoke bomb thrower are defens- 


Planes have two, four, 


line. 


. y ; b > 
Incendiary smokescreen. Two inch and three 


Eight major plants in Canada 
are’ manufacturing. small arms. 


them women. The biggest plant 


is reflected in statements made by has 16,000 employees. 
men who were decorated for their 


The original . programmes of 


Pte. Alex Chisholm amounted to $47.5 millions, their 


“It's ter- operating contracts were just un- 


the dollar value of their produc- 
tion approximated $50 ‘millions. 
Mr. Howe is authority for the 
ent that costs have been so 
d‘that an automatic gun— 
he did ‘not specify which—that: 
originally cost $600 is now costing 
~operated wea- less than $200. 
Production costs have also been 
greatly reduced on other weapons 
in the small arms category. 
Up-to-date figures are not 
available, but some statistics given 
Parliament in the early spmmer. 
were indicative of a trend’ which 
in the United has since continued. 
They showed that at the begin- 
of ning of 1941 the cost of a Bren gun 
ex- was $390.59. By the first quarter 


a8 & was costing $402.99, while at / pr. 
-_,, 6, 1942, “it was ‘€osting $220.50, 


L, 





* 





of 1942 this had dropped to $192.28, 
y cheap to manufacture, cost- At Nov. 15, 1941, a Browning 303" 


ing. . 
less than half as much om 


‘bytes for 


te’ 





From Sept., 1941, to April, 1942, ] 


cost of making the No. 4 rifle 
dropped from $97.43 to $47.43. 

One of the main problems small 
arms plants encountered in 1942 
was the fact. that increased pro- 
‘duction schedules required more 
and more skilled toolmakers and 
machine-tool setup men, and that 
few were available. ’ 

This was offset by training pro- 
grammes in: which workers, in- 
cluding women, were fitted for 
the more difficult industrial oper- 
ations, Individual plants had their 
own schools and upgrading sys- 
tems. They also used workers 
trained by the Dominion-provin- 
cial war emergency training pro- 
ject. wit a 

Even as other industries, small 
arms factories had a good deal of 
trouble early in the year with 
labor turnover and absenteeism. 
Jobs were so plentiful that a 
worker could walk out of one and 


employees wefe married women 


who took a day off when they felt |}. 


like it to catch up on their hotise- 
hold chores. Others saw in their 
jobs only a humdrum procedure 
at a machine that brought them a 
pay envelope at the end of the 
week, couldn’t visualize the sig- 


of battles-won and: lost. 
Small. arms producers were 
among the first of the industries 


part at Dieppe. Sgt. Major Jim these plants have been greatly e€x- which developed morale cam- 
Murphy called the Bren his “life panded, in some cases from four paigns to impress on employees 
saver,” added that without it he to 10 times. The total capital as- 
would have beefi “stink,” and sistance they had received from 


urged: “Don't let us ever go short the government at last reports duty to stick to their posts. Posters 
of them.” 


favored the Vickers. 
Canada is making eleven differ- rific,” he said. “We were using der the $200 millions mark, and 
ent “smal]l arms,” according to the the new .303 ammunition and hit- 

Department of Munitions and ting dive bombers. 2,600 yards 
Supply. There are four types of away. With a gun like that there’d 
machine guns—the Bren, the Vick- be no alibi for missing those planes siatem 
ers .5, the Browning aircraft, and when ‘they levelled straight for reduce 


that they were fighting on the pro- 
duction front and that it was their 


were displayed in the plants, the 
competitive spirit was built up be- 
tween departments by contests of 
one sort or another, labor-man- 
agement production councils were 
organized—councils which tended 
to give the workers a fuller sense 
of responsibility. 

By December, absentecism, if 
still a problem, had diminished 
greatly. Regulations put in effect 
by national selective service had 
curtailed labor turnover to a'mini- 
mum. Labor supply is still short 
but there is less difficulty with this 
than when the pace. of employ- 
ment expansion was faster. _ 

Despite priority ratings, small 
arms producers ran into shortages 
of some materials during the year. 
or, if they did not actually experi- 
ence them, at least saw them com- 


they did a Jot 
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‘United Nations .had ce) piney Soeeaet gt ales theres is as bic Ne ed > Apeularay au 

heavily on these areas 2 v2 eRe: it re rei Py Oe .. by me 23e ; bj eee = Soph eds Soa ‘ eS their caleule se t on the 

materials for oleomatgartpe, Factors.) F)) |). “tiag are no official figures. grain erp i Canada’s histor 

cooking oils,;.soap, etc. 1. Our. heavy: éxport to-Great’ avajlable yet on the actual gain are optimistic, on the whole, In Baum 
At the beginning of theyear.the. Britain... -»*, “_ fm domestie food. consumption, in. addition to,a record wheat crop, § am am 

Prime’ Minister: outlined. to Par- 2. A big inctease in domestic Canada, but in-critical lines ike ing. ardunda billion bush. £- 


liament the. war job faced ‘by ‘consumption. 
3.,Dislocation of the carining 


Canadian farmers as follows: 
“Canada has contracts with Great 
Britain for bacon, hams, and other 
products amounting to 618 million 
pounds. The forthcoming agree-. 


| industry. 


ment for cheese is‘expected to be |The heavy . : 
for at least 125 million: pounds. Great Britain outlined by: the closeto 20%, most 
Prime ‘Minister early this year lieve. Last year 
has been ‘largely. fulfilled... In reached an: all: 


Then, 675,000 cases. of evaporated 
milk will probably again this year 
be required by Britain. The recent 


. contract for ‘eggs is for 30 million. bacon, we 


dozen. Further large contracts for pounds short-of meeting the, year- 


summer and fall are anticipated, 
“Canada has also undertaken to 
supply Britain «with. £500,000 


Heavy Export 


ly quota on. time.but haye: since while we 
made this up and: taken’on an in- as. much, 


it'is known tp be.substantial 


y= 4 “éthe-war began. ‘In butter, for-ih~ 
>. |. ¢ally no imports or exports, the 
jort of. foods to gain this year: is estimated at, 


Dec, 31, we had about ee 
supplies in storage, This ye@r, 
have produced almost 
we have had to’ dip 


fell a few. thousand 


pounds of honey; 510,000 barrels of creased. commitment, or 675: mil- heavily into storage. 9+ © ©) 


fresh apples; 425,000 cases of pro- 
cessed applés; 300,000 cases of 
canned tomatdes, and other food 
and . vegetable © products «in sub- 
stantial quantities. 


of the above-commodities will be’at ; 
least $180,000,000.: : Exports: of the 
same products. in the year before 
the war were valued at aboypt 
$50,000,000." . 


Mr. King covered only the special “ume, 


j e =: : Bt” : : Jan 
. rs Hion domestic market.’Not all of it has jn -dairy and meat products at present levels. even with the ij scenade Brus 0 Jan 
sind nee “it na erated been complétély new production jeast, that some sort of rationing abundant raw materials we now — 
that our pre-war export of wheat and hence some.of it has had to. must.now be seriously considered. have on hand. =~ oa ar 
and flour which was'the equiva- come out of the total: which the Gain in domestic consumption This then is the position for the a: 
lent of well ovér two hundred mil- Canadians thémsélves would nor- js. attributed largely to the fact next six months. Jan 
lion bushels of wheat would: be ™ally consume. ‘In some cases, as that employment is at record high Enough raw materials in store Jan 
maintained. “Hé.also took it’ for With salmon and: cheese, the do- in Canada and a much larger per- to maintain present food produe- 13 Ser 
granted that the first task of Can- Mestic market was simply ‘cut off centage : than usual of this em- tion, provided the labor to convert am en 
adian farmers, feeding our domes- entirely until: the British’ quotas) ployment is inthe nature of phy- it into finished. foods, is avail Wien ec 
tic population, would be main- Were filled. sical..work,-much. of it. outdoors. able, ; $73 Jen 
tained. ee ecto Mien. vi Tremendous appetites for dairy This means. an. abundance of us — 
a ae Basis ‘is Stock Feed and meat products are developed. cereal foods, like bread and m.. 2 Jar 
No Need ‘For Hunger And'this trade also hits.the:do-.vin this way. Dinner. pails require breakfast foods, probably suffi» (i) -Geatpéerstion ‘Ate » © i Jan 
If anyone*’has gone hungry in. mestic matket ‘indirectly. In prac-. well-buttered sandwichés with cient fruit ,and. vegetables, espe. 24 BS Jone 
Canada durifig the last 12: months tically all agricultural . food suB- thick slabs of meat. Added to this cially in the raw state. Probably i 30 Jap 
it was not because food was not Plies the common base is livestock. extra demand is that of the armed enough meat and dairy products Bresette Dec 
available in'.some form or other. feed, grain, pasture and° fodder. forces. stationed. or in. training though some rationing may be ata, pid, -----. Bie 
True, there have been periodical When by publicity and’ subsidies here. These people too are heavy necessary. é —- woeng fe 
shortages in certain lines, "the Canadian cheese production’ was eaters, .. At the end of;six months a See I) Te 
most promirient. of which have boosted to meet the totals requir-.-° Third reason for, adjustment, of cumulated stocks of raw material suit Ramer. Te. ss. te _ 
been beef and butter. At the ed by. Britain, production. of but- the-domestic food market can be in the form of feed wheat, grais BS tna ia De 
same time over most of the per- ter suffereds/Then again when we blamed upon Japan. When the and fodder will have been largely is Fe 
iod, standard>cheese,. many can- shipped live; cattle to the: United Nipponese troops paraded into used up and from then on much i ars 
ned goods and bacon have been States,’ partly to help that, coun- Singapore, not:only had they cap- will depend on the harvest a on 2-3 
shy or in a few cases completely ‘try maintain a‘ full export of can- tured a world-famous naval base, 1943 regarding: which no sane ia. ot 
absent. But other foods have been ned -ieats and. other products to and much of thesworld’s natural oo 


abundant and -tl.e. chief problem Britain, we. 


\ : 


. 


lion. pounds,.for the year which . ‘phe same’ is true of beef. Nor- ‘Recruiting sergeants and munj. 
commenced. October: last... In mally’ we require. am export of tion factories haye drawn heavily 
cheese the quota:was filled‘earl- ghout: 200,000 head of cattlé-Yo ‘on the rural population of Canada 
ier than ysual asa’ result-of the absorb the annual surplus 6f pro- with the result that thousands ot 
“Altogether the value of exports heavy boost in production and in quction over domestic wants. This farms are understaffed. Milking 
he last few weeks this‘fdod “has ) year’ we only exported a part of cows and feediig pigs is not light 
again become: fairly’ plentiful ‘on 
the: domestic:market! <~ -) 
But this export, now running probably have consumed all had 
| Lg: several’ times above pre-war vol- it ‘hé 
Oe et ca ie ‘has seriously affected the have we come to an even balance. production cannot be retained at 


our quota to the United States 
but the domestic market could 


had? the opportunity. So close 


also:.affected our’ do-- rubber, but ‘almost/all the world’s 


> 





“els.ot 


hate - eggs, butter, cheese, beef, pork. 
juthorities'be-" etc, which the farms of Canada 
time: peak gnd at 


or. ix months. 





coarse grain were harvesteg 
ist fall. And hay, corn, and po 
tatoes Were generally good, Thi 
with a little scientific balancin 
is the raw ‘matetial for the mif 


will be producing in the next five 


' Admittedly barns are full ¢i 
feed, but more than that is need. 
ed to produce the foods for human 
‘consumption. There must bg 
labor. 


work, and,.there is'rio escape from 
Jong hours. .In many quarters i 
is feared that without more farm 
help being. made. ‘available, food 


weneewee 


would..venture to forecast at this 
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To answer the questions. inv 
tax setup, Molyneux L. Gorde 
this new and authoritative 
cial Post. 

Mr. Gordon hes ee 


author of “Digest s ee Income-T oa the British: Cones 


questions, and 4s the | er 


“ -n Are Bad Debts De 


ARTICLE NUMBER, FOURTEEN 
By, MOLYNEUX, L., GORDON 

The English Income Tax Act, passed in 1799, made’no Sectavenbe 
to bad debts. This probably was due to. the fact that, if people kept 
accounts at all, they did so-om- a cash basis and bad-debts are not 
included in a cash statement. 

The English Income Tax: Act passed i in 1806 mentioned bad debts. 
‘and forbade the deduction of any debts except such as shall be.proved’ 
to the satisfaction of the commissioners to be “irrecoverable and 
desperate.” 

There has been a good deal of ain as to whether a@ loss due 
t¢ the non-payment of a bad debt at.the time the goods aré 
sold or when the creditor comes to the gonclusion that the debt is bad. 


‘ Date of Loss 
If you sell an automobile and the man who buys it fails to pay, it 
‘ seems reasonable to hold thatthe Joss’ must have occurred when you 
Celivered the car and not at some subsequent date when you) formed 
the opinion that the purchaser could not be compelled to pay. 

The Privy Council held in a case from Jamaica’ that a bad debt. 
could only be deducted from the profits of the year in which the goods 
were sold and pointed out that, if’‘the: debt was collected afterwards, 
it was not a profit earned in'the year in which it was collected and 
consequently was not subject to tax. 

It has frequently been stated that it/is not correct to allow a per- 
cer.tage as a reserve against bad debts and that each debt ‘must be 
valued separately.’ 

Canada’s Policy i‘ 

In Canada the Minister has discretion to permit an allowance for 
bid debis* Fortunately, the Department of National Revenue has 
discarded the old practice and adopted a much more reasonable atti- 
tude by permitting the taxpar er to set up a reserve for bad debts on 
a percentage basis, subject to two conditions: (1) that the bad debt 
should have been incurred subsequent to the year 1917; and (2) if 
thé bad debt or any portion of it is collected the taxpayer must incltide 
the amount received as part of: his profits in the year in which the 
cebt is collected, 

If you are able to collect a bad debt athich * was incurred and written 
off prior to 1917 it is not necessary,to include the same as part of your 
income in a subsequent year, 


E.P.T. and Bad Debts 

If you have been allowed to sét.up,an abnormal reserve,‘or bad 
Gebts prior to 1939 and have co more than. you expected you 
might be able to argue very stftongly that the whole of this amount 
should not be included as part of your profits in a later year and liable 
for taxation under The Excess Profits Tax Act because when you come 
to analyze the matter the gots, which were représénted by these 
debts were sold.prior to 1939. At the time you made up your tax 
statements, collection seemed improbable and, consequently, you were 
perthitted in that year to deduct from your profits the expected loss. 
Later on you collect these débts. “The moneys received are not a 
profit of the year in which payment is received but.are a profit of the 
year in which the goods were sold. 

No taxpayer will be permitted either to reduce an abnormal profit 
by setting up an excéssive reserve for bad debts or to equalize his 
a by postponing the writing off of doubtful accounts. Any 

ive reserve for bad debts will be promptly disallowed and if 
Sole fail to set up a proper allowance when you know that your debts 


In this weekly column, The-Financial Post answers prob- 


When isa Debt Bad” 
The sida: ia 10 SA nator bad» sete ‘ol tut 


and the debt is not necessarily bad because‘it is barred by the Statute | 


ot Limitations, because if the debtor is an honest man he ought to 
pay off the debt as soon as he is inva position to do so... ‘ 

In an Indian case where important litigation in regard to 2 bank- 
rupt estate was taken to the Behe ee ee 
debt did not become bad until this li mn was dete 

‘In order to ténder a bad debt. 


business friends or relatives by loaning money and. they 
fail to repay, you cannot deduct the loans because the loss was not 


made for purpose of earning profits. -. - 
There is i to prevent from dealing with your ‘friends 


‘Vare bad*it is probable t that: you will: not be itlowed to edu the expal 
‘Same in a subsequent years ook 


rmined. 
t must have been ins per 
caste a eee ee ek eet caaee 


and relatives, but if you should sell your wife's cousin‘any. goods you's} 


are entitled to Sue him if he has the money and is unwilling to-7 


but if you do not collect the debt for family reasons you cannot expect 


the Department of National Revenue to. permit you we save tax by 
deducting the amount from your profits. 


When Business Sold 

If a business is sold, the buyer cannot.deduct any loss in the col- 
lection of book debts which are included in the sale’ because. they 
were not created for the purpose of earning the profits of the buyer 
but in the business of the seller. 

If a business debt is secured by a mortgage and the ‘morigage is 
oreclosed, the creditor is entitled to value the ‘property at the date 
ot foreclosure and deduct: any loss. If the property is bought in by 
the creditor ‘at a ‘court sale. the amount paid is usually considered ‘as 
the market value.’ 


In Case of Bankruptcy - ; 

In case of bankruptcy, each creditor ir entitled to apply all pay- 
ments received on account first in payment of the principal before 
any sum is credited te interest.” Consequertly; if you are a deben- 
tureholder it.is very unwise to accept a compromise which provides 
for the issue of interest-bearing securities for a reduced’ amount 
because the interest on these securities is taxable. ‘It is advisable to 
insist that any payments which the-company js able to make’ should 
be credited to'a’sinking fund and divided as capital, Lf, for instance,.a 
company has issued bonds of a par value of $2 rnillions.and it proposes 
a plan of reorganization under which the original honds: should be 
cancelled and new bonds bé distributed for half that,amount, bearing 
interest at ‘4%, the creditors who recéive ‘these bonds will have’ an 
aggregate income of $40,000 pér annum which will be subject to tax. 

The creditors would do much better if they insisted that the 
original bonds should not bée interfered with, agreed to waive interest 
for 25 years and. obtained aft: obligation from the ¢ 
$40,000 per anntim to a sinking fund. In-this way the ‘creditors would 
receive exactly the same nap 1 YS at exactly theysame. times as under 
the original arrangement: the end of 25 years the bonds would be 
reduced to $1 million, which is the amount originally suggested by 
the company, but in the meantime the creditors avould have saved the 


tax on interest payments amounting to $1 million. 


REFERENCES 

(1) 46 Georgii III (1806) U.K., cap. LXV, Sched. D. Rules, 3rd; (2) Gleaner Co 
Assessment Committee (1922) 2 A.C. 169; (3) In re A.B, (1918) 14 Tas. LR. 
(4) Income War Tax Act, s. 6 id); (3) Commissioner v. Chitnavis ie 59 In as 
App. 290; (6) Alagananda Mudaliar v. Commissioner (2969) Pha LT.R. 69; (7)> 
Narain v. Commissioner (1932) 6 1.T.C, 110; (8) Easons Lt Gommiasionee, iY 
2 A.T.D. 211; (9) Income yer Case No. 297: (1934) 8 SAT, ‘38; (10) Smith 
Guarantee (1904) 2 Ch. 569 
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 Gaieolidated Paper 

Would you be kind enough to 
give your views on the outlook for 
Consolidated Paper bonds. Do 
you think interest payments’ can 
be maintained? 


! Consolidated Paper bonds at the 
current level of 6014-62% yield about 
10%. Financially this company has 
worked itself into a strong position. 
Large bank loans have been liqui- 
dated, and between 1936 and 1941 


‘working capital has improved near- 


ly $17.5 millions. Earnings available 
on thé bonds also have improved. 
While the outlook for the newsprint. 
industry is somewhat indefinite, it 
is felt that with the volume of busi- 
ness available the company will be 
able to’ maintain interest. 


‘Refundable Tax 


I am.told that the refundable 
portion of the«excess profits tax 
should be treated as present in- 
ome and not deducted from in- 
come eas an expense. Will yor: give 
me your opinion? 

There dna not appear to be com- 
plete agreement among’ chartered 
accountants as to how to treat the 
refundable portion of excess profits 
tax in making up income statements 
for their clients. In some cases, re- 
ports have shown the refundable 
portion as a deduction from the 
gross amount of the tax, thus, in 
effect, including it as income of the 
current year. ther companies 
have deducted the. gross amount of 
the tax and then shown the refund- 


What Happened ta Mr. Bixby? 


The Story of a Man Who Stopped Advertising 


lems you may have in connection with your business or 
i personal income tax.. In some cases, where official ruling 
has yet to be made, The Post can only cite informed opinion. 


Redated Policy 
I have a life insurance policy 
hich has been in force some 
years. There is a loan against this 
licy and I have been wanting té 
t\it redated. If I get this done, 
will\ I-be allowed to. deduct the 


prernium from ‘my compulsory 
savings? 


\ 


if the) new effective date of issue 
is prior to June 23, 1942, the policy 
will be treated’ as a changed policy 
and the policyholder accordingly 
May deduct the premium on the re- 
dated policy up to the amount of 


this may be dedutted from compul- 
sory savings az case of a‘new 
policy, If the new tive date of 
the policy is. June 1942, or.after, 
it is subject to the same rules as a 
policy, coming into force on and 
after that date. That is, half the 
premium is deductible up to $100. ° 


the premi n ‘the original policy. 
If there is ada one half of: 
ih 


SAVE TO Wik 


Topeehen eee 
ee meneame etines 
rom unneces 8 

aan ing 


Insurance Premiums. 


I have a substafitial amount of 
life insurance’ and have made 
claim for allowance of the prem- 
iums against my compulsory sav-. 
ings. Will it be necessary for me 
to get duplicate receipts from ‘the 
life insurance company to back 
up my. claim? 


Premium receipts will’not be ac- 
cepted: when claiming offsets for 
compulsory savings because they 
would not. necessarily show divi- 
dends: received, loans, etc. which 
have. to be ‘deducted from the 
premium,-Accordingly,.‘on :the in- 
come tax return forms, space will 
be provided where in tabular form 
you can give details of your claim. 
These will show the name: ofthe 
compariy, policy number, ‘name of 
policyholder, gross premium paid, 
dividends paid, loans, etc. On poli- 
cies taken: out’ dfter June’ 23, 1942, 
the taxpayer: will’ be asked to tell 


| the plan.of insurance and the age 


of the person insured. This informa- 
tion will” facilitate checking and 
verifying by tax authorities. 


Wife’s Charities 


The income of a married woman 
all ‘from. investments ‘is a ‘little 
over $700 a ‘year. The principal is 
from. a aoe received and no 
part of the e.is furnished by 
her husband. Out of the total she 
gives’ oe to charity leaving a net 
income ‘of $830, Would she be free 
of income tax:and would. the hus- 
eng rif the reper of. e mar- 

“as re ia 
oma paying ‘his 


e 


.. The wife woald not be taxable as 
her income, after the deducting of 
donations to charity, would be un- 
der $660, The husband, it is under- 
stood, would be entitled to ‘the al- 
lowances given a married man. 


. Maintains Housekeeper 
What is the status for income 
tax ofa widower who maintains 


2 house and employs a full time 
housekeeper there 


The need for adequate and intel- 
ligent advertising, “both to help ‘win 
the war and to help Canada come 
out of ‘the war as a going coficern,” 
is stressed in a brochure issued by 
E. .B. Eddy Co. Called “Bixby’s 


Dilemma,” this presents the. fable 
of. Bixby, the businessman. who 
switched from peace to war produc- 
tion,. discontinued his advertising, 
found, when peace came again, that 
his name.had been forgotten and 
there was no mafket for his goods. 


While the pathetic Bixby is fic- 
tional, the brochure observes that 
his story is based on 17 actual case 
histories of sudden business decline. 
An outline of five of these is given. 


One is’ that’ of a padlock  manu- 
facturer. Before the last war he had 
60% . of: the ‘padlock © business. 
Switching with the outbreak of war 
to government work, he. neglected 
padlock . selling. and advertising 


Royal Windsor 
Does Better 


Royal: Windsor Apts., Windsor, 
had 1941 gross revenue of $32,744 as 
compared with $31,568 in 1940, the 
possible annual gross rental income 
of $32,400 being exceeded due to the 
collection’ of some arrears.. Before 
bond interest, depretiation, Manage- 
ment ‘or legal expenses, net revenue 
for os 90 was $16,129, up, $6,728 
over ond interest to 
$19,400 was paid. ae 

Outstanding bonds amount to 
$340,750, wholly in default as to in- 
terest due May 25, 1931, and sub- 
sequent. Barring unfore- 
seen, | it is Romag the May 25, 1931, 
coupon will be paid»next May, 


any allowance. for ‘the house- 
keeper? — 


No, he is not allowed’ to claim ig 
lowance. for the housekeeper 
less she is related to him by b blood, 
marriage or adoption. In that case 


while his chief competitor went on 
selling his (the competitor’s) trade- 
mark, After the war the, padlock 
manypfacturer was unable to get his 
business back, finally sold out to 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


. The second case is that of a manu- 
facturer who, before ‘the last war, 
produced 90% of all truck axles 
sold in the United States. With a 
big backlog of orders, he stopped 
advertising. The Timken ‘people had, 
at that time; a comparatively smal} 
part of the truck. axle volume; but 


they wanted the business and went’ 


after it in an aggressive way 
throughout the war. When the war 
was over, the axle manufacturer 
found ‘his share of the: business’ had 
dwindled to 10%, tried to needle 
sales with a brief advertising | cam- 
paign, failed to recapture his ‘posi 
tion, had to sell out. 


Case three is that of a Seniuiten: 
turer of roller bearings whose firm 


came into existence in 1908. When 
the founder retired in 4918, new 
management stopped advertising. 
From then on sales decreased, and 
the line disappeared from the mar- 
ket in 1925. © 

Fourth example is the case of a 
roofing manufacturer who, with a 
big volume of gévernment orders, 
stopped advertising in the last war, 
although his competitors continued 
advertising. He failed to get. his 
business back afterwards, and where 
he had once employed 200 his staff 
fell to one salesman, four shop 
workers and two: of an office staff. 

Last case is that of a‘ manufac- 
turer of stokers and grates, whose 
business was established in 1880. A 
strong advertising and ‘sales. policy 
was followed up to 1920, when a 
new chief executive took over. This 
executive stopped advertising. A 


rapid decline in’sales volume fol-|* 


lowed and in 1040 the firm went 
into receivership. 


New Wartime donccowl 


Post. Summary of Latest eet from Ottawa 


HOUSEHOLD DRUG 
W.P,T.B. order A-501, 
Jan, 31, restrictions are. sath on 
st sizes of. containers in which 
ousehold. drug arorueis may be 
pochaee. Adm, of serene ns 
W. M. Grant. ; 


G wet: OL. M, & S, 
sre Nov. 27...No> person 
petroleum, 


products are’ re 
F.B *Eiboone 
* 
CASHEW NUTS. WPTB: order 
ae Dec. eer fixes the maximum 
price at which an eet sell). 


pr: sre ao sand vous A | 


{J. G. Taggart. 


he may claim the ee of $ $150 


exception sn the ca prs 
excep case of an un- 
married ferme ae 


How do’_you «view the current 


situation for Btazitian Traction?” 


Brazilian Traction, Light & Power 


Co, operations in 1941 showed the 
best. résults since 1930 and interim 
reports for the first ten months of 
this year show ‘further improve- 
ments with net earnings up 8.23% 
over last year. 

It is difficult to ‘suggest ‘at this 
time what the.effect. of Brazil’s en- 
trance into the war will have on 


operations. We can assume that.the 


effect will be’ somewhat similar to 

that in Ca 

growth in opera 
Offsetting 


‘can be ‘expect- 
ed: 


this: may be higher 


taxation to finance. the growing: wer 


effort. ae 
Chief difficulty” whieh” 


Traction has met in recent years has 


been in securing foreign exchange 
with which. to transmit its éarnings 


‘out of Brazil and have them avail-. 


able for payment to shareholders. 
Some betterment has taken: place 
in the past year or two. This has 
shown in the resumption of divi- 
dends. which for 1942 will total $1 
a share. Dividend payments have 
been irregular. 


. 


NATIONAL 


~and . continued: 


Whom Shall. I Appoint? 


tra ‘an ‘ dhate is no easy 
Phe abpints tin of the burden is placed 
“on the ers of an individual. it de- 
mands time and care that few men can 
‘willingly from: .their: own business, 
A ee , Organized for the work 
‘and with wide experince in the adminis- 
- tration of Estates and ts,is the logical 
answer to your: question, “Whom shall I 
sree as my Executor and Trustee?” 


_ MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 


Toronto 


> Established 1876 
‘DEPOSITS ACCEPTED _ EBENTURES ISSUED 
Deposits and a, ‘ean ben 1941), $12,581,188 


| STEEL CAR Corporation Limite J 


Modern Builders of Railway Passenger Cars 
— Freight ‘Cars —! Snow Plows:—- ‘Street 
Cars. —: Air Dump ‘and Industrial Cars of © 
all descriptions... Automobile Chassis Frames ‘ 
and Parts — Steel Pressings —. Forgings: 


_ Drop Forgings. 


“DROP. FORGINGS for AIRCRAFT 


Modern facilities at our Hamilton Division 
for the supply of all eee and Steel 
Aircraft Forgings. Enquiries ‘solicited, 


‘is Office: HAMILTON, ONT. 
Sales Office: 437 St. James Street, Montreal, Que. 


7 


oe i can 


spot tt every time. 


 Qurrdane you were Old a 
Santa Claus.:What a job — 
you’d have! Chimneys waitin- 
everywhere .. . youngsters’ g. 
_» liststo bechecked, The jobc: s 
' for that extra something. - 

You'd get tired and thirsty; too.’ 
You’d want that extra something in 
refreshment — ice-cold Coca-Cola.’ 
Well, you'd find it: in: many 

omes everywhere: You 
could ee yourself at ‘the 
icebox and: be ne 


You'd find. thirst: 
refreshment: 


? me. 
Fotechmentgongguckly 
into energy. 
You. can. pretend you're. 
- Santa. ¥ udon’thaveto pre 


ie Market Se 
braneh in’ Landon ha ben 
ed to a similar pe T 

Mx, Banham 





